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HEALTH WITHOUT PHYSIC. 





it is that by wearing Harness’ 

Electropathic Belt disease may 

be speedily and effectually ex- 
terminated from the system. The 
fact is that the majority of 
suffering men and women have, from 
their very childhood, been so accus- 
tomed to fly to nauseous drugs and 
quack medicines, in the hope of obtain- 
ing relief whenever they have felt un- 
well, that they are now naturally 
inclined to doubt the efficacy of so 
simple and convenient an appliance as 
this genuine Electric Belt. 

Let such people once take the trouble 
to inquire into the matter for them- 
selves, and either call or write, and 
have its action fully explained to them, 
and they will no longer be sceptical. 

The Medical Battery Company 
(Ltd.), are the sole proprietors and 
manufacturers of Harness’ Electro- 
pathic Appliances, and all in search of 
health are cordially invited to call if 
possible at their Electropathic and 
Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street, 
London, W., and personally inspect 
the originals or copies of the thousands 
of unsolicited testimonials they have 
received. We do not think that those 
who act on this advice will have any 
doubt afterwards regarding the positive 
healing influence of mild continuous 
currents of electricity, such as are 
imperceptibly generated by wearing 
one of Harness’ Electropathic Belts. 

These world-famed restorative appli- 
ances are light and comfortable in 
wear, and the practical as well as 
scientific evidence we have of their 
remarkable curative eflicacy is abso- 
lately indisputable. The Company's 
consulting officers are only too anxious 
at all times to answer any questions 
on the subject, either personally or by 
correspondence, and we sincerely trust 
that their efforts to provide suffering 
humanity with perfect appliances as 
aids to health, and the most approved 
methods of electrical treatment, may 
be amply rewarded in the future as in 
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the past, and that the thousands of 
pounds they have spent and are spend- 
ing annually in advertising may be the 
means of preventing the intrusion and 
fraudulent dealings of pirates and 
vendors of the most useless bogus toy 
appliances, and bring Harness’ genuine 
Electropathic Belts under the notice of 
every suffering man and woman in the 
kingdom. 

We may add that those ailments 
which have been cured already by 
Mr. Harness’ electropathic treatment 
ean be cured again in the same way, 
and the more obstinate the disease the 
more anxious the Company’s officers 
are to prove the marked supremacy of 
electricity over medicine or any other 
form of treatment. 

Those of our readers who reside at a 
distance, or are otherwise unable to 
call and avail themselves of a free 
personal consultation, should preserve 
this notice and write without delay for 
descriptive illustrated pamphlet and 
book of testimonials. e latter 
contains copies of hundreds of letters 
received from all parts of the country, 
and from all classes of soviety, whom 
they have either relie¥ed or completely 
cured of various nervous, muscular, 
and organic affections, including the 
following :— 

Nervous Exhaustion, Physical De- 
bility, Neuralgia, Sleeplessness, Brain 
Fag, Hysteria, Epilepsy, Melancholia, 
Paralysis, St. Vitus’ Dance, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Defective Circulation, Poorness of 
blood, Indigestion, Diarrhea, Liver 
Complaints, Flatulence, Constipation, 


Kidney Disorders, Ladies’ Ailments, . 


Internal Weakness, Tropical Diseases, 
Impared Vitality, Pains in the Back, 
Weak and Languid Feelings, Chest 
Complaints, Corpulence, Rupture, &c. 

We wish to impress upon our 
readers that the Company’s onl 
address is the Electropathic ond 
Zander Institute, 52, Oxtord Street., 
London, W. (at the corner of Rathbone 
Place), and that during the many 
years they have been established in 
London they have succeeded in makin 
their palatial premises the largest al 
only complete Electro-therapeutic 
Institute in the world. 
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THE OTHER MAN’S WIFE. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


Author of “ Bootles’ Baby,” “ Beautiful Jim,” “ Buttons,” “ Dinna 
Forget,” etc., ete. 


—_—0:—— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PIPING TIMES OF PEACE. 


Tell not all you know and judge not all you see if you would live in peace. 


4 HAT happened to Mademoiselle Valérie after Ethel 
7 Dennis and Jack Trevor passed out of the lobby 
of the Haymarket Theatre into the dark night, 
I cannot say, but certain it is that she did not 
immediately make it her business to call upon 
Major Dennis in his retreat at The Flats, S.W. 
Time went on—days wore away—and the Dennises still be- 
lieved that they were safe from the relentless shadow which 
had pursued them so unpleasantly at Chertsey. 

And at this time they all got on in a wonderfully pleasant 
way. Major Dennis was but little at The Flats; he went a 
great deal to his club, and he spent a great deal of his time 
in the company of “dear old Charley Coventry,” who had 
never yet managed to pay his respects to his old chum’s wife. 
Stay though, he had gone in twice to The Flats when Ethel 
was out, and Major Dennis had made a good deal of the 
circumstance. 


“ It’s so very odd, you know, Ethel,” he said, after the second 
6 
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call which Charley Coventry had made, “that old Charley 
should be so anxious to know you and should miss you twice 
running. It’s very odd.” 

“ Why don’t you ask nim to dinner 2” said Ethel innocently. 
“ You'd make sure of his meeting me then.” 

“ By Jove, yes, it’s a good idea,” cried the Major. “I'll ask 
him to-morrow,eh? And then we can go four to a theatre.” 

“ Yes,” answered Ethel, “ I’m sure that will be far the best.” 

But Charley Coventry did not accept the invitation— 
naturally he hardly could, poor fellow, having been out of the 
way of dinner-parties for many a long year. Major Dennis 
gave his excuses to Ethel, and added the information that “ old 
Charley’s such a desperately shy chap, I dare say he shirks it.” 

Ethel did not, however, think very much of the circumstance, 
for not having seen Charley Coventry, he held no place in her 
mind, She quite accepted the Major’s excuse as being a not 
unnatural one, and thought no more of it. 

In truth, her life was at this time a very well occupied one, 
and she was as happy as it was possible for her to be, unless 
she had been Jack Trevor's wife. As it was she was his 
greatest friend, and he hers. She saw him every day, and 
sometimes several times in the day—it had come to be an 
understood thing that where she went, he would go also ; and 
Major Dennis, so far from resenting it, regarded the arrange- 
ment in the light of a totally unmixed blessing, which would 
permit him to come and go according as his own sweet will 
dictated. 

And very soon Ethel began to make friends and to have 
quite a nice little circle of acquaintances. She got to know 
several people liivmg in The Flats, or they got to know her— 
whichever you like—and through them she got to know some 
very pleasant people in the world outside the community which 
lived under the same roof-tree. And there were some very 
charming people living in The Flats at that time. There was 
a Mrs. Wylie, a widow, getting into years, who wore her pretty 
white hair dressed high over a cushion, and looked like an old 
Marquise of the Faubourg. And there was Mrs. Weston- 
West, the most brilliant essayist of modern times, with the 
sharpest pen and the keenest wit and the mildest and sweetest 
manners in all London-town; and there was Stewart 
L’Estrange, the man who did everything and did it well, who 
wrote plays and poems, and books and songs, who painted 
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pictures and composed waltzes, and was, in a word, the Admiral 
Crichton of the day. Well, in the rooms of such people as 
these, Ethel Dennis naturally met all the world and his wife, 
and although many passed her by as being neither exactly a 
bee nora butterfly, still a good many pleasant people intimated 
to her that they would like to know her better. 

Among others was a Mrs. Maravin, a widow of ample means 
and a large capacity for thoroughly enjoying all kinds of 
society ; a woman who was never so happy as when she was 
arranging for a party in her own house,or going to one in 
somebody else’s. And Mrs. Maravin took an equal fancy to 
Ethel Dennis. 

“Do you know,” she said to her the second time she met 
her, “it is not often I really take to new acquaintances—I am 
not 2 woman who goes to an evening party with her card-case 
in her hand, and deals her visiting cards about like a round 
game. I always take fright at those people, always. But 
sometimes I take fancies and I should greatly like to know you 
better. Won’t you come and see me ?” 

“JT should like it very much,” said Ethel, feeling greatly 
pleased and a little flattered, for she had heard of Mrs. Maravin 
as one of the most popular hostesses in London. 

“Then come and see me the day after to-morrow, in the 
afternoon,” said Mrs. Maravin genially. “I shall have a little 
good music—not the sort of thing you generally hear about— 
but Kelder, who plays the violin divinely—and Madame de 
Vida, who needs no explanation. Won’t you introduce your 
husband to me?” with a glance at Trevor who was standing 
close by. 

Ethel blushed a little. “That is not my husband, Mrs. 
Maravin, but a great friend of—of ours; he and my husband 
were in the same regiment—and I have known him since [ 
was a little child. Jack, let me introduce you to Mrs. Maravin.” 

Trevor moved towards them and bowed profoundly to Mrs. 
Maravin, who looked on him with kindly eyes, as most women 
did,and told him that she had been begging Mrs. Dennis to 
come and see her, and that she hoped that he would come also. 

“But I hope your hushand will come too,” she went on to 
Ethel, without giving Trevor opportunity to do more than bow 
his acknowledgment of her invitation. “Does he go about 
much ?” 


“ Oh, yes! but not much in the afternoon,” Ethel answered. 
G 2 
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“But he is not an invalid?” Mrs. Maravin asked. 

“QOh,dearno. Oh no! Cosmo is anything but an invalid, 
is he not?” she answered, appealing to Trevor. 

“Oh! Very much so,” he replied promptly —* at least I mean 
that he is very much anything but an invalid.” 

Mrs. Maravin gave a sigh of relief. “Ah! that is a great 
comfort. In society now-a-days, one bas to be so very careful 
in even mentioning absent husbands or wives. I always feel 
my way most carefully, and yet—yet—I made a mistake with 
you just now, didn’t I ?” 

“ A slight mistake,” admitted Ethel, blushing again. 

Mrs. Maravin laughed. “Ah! people one meets about are 
very odd ; I dare say some of my acquaintances think me as odd 
as [ think other people sometimes ; still it is a little trying when 
you send a woman an invitation and you either leave out her 
husband when they live together and everything is all right 
between them, or you put him in and find that she is a widow, or 
that her husband and she haven’t spoken for over seven years. | 
think people ought to be labelled, to wear a little badge, ‘ M’ for 
married and all right,‘ W’ for widow, ‘ S’ for separated couples. 
Iam sure it would be far less confusing and far less awkward 
than it is now.” 

“I suppose it would,” said Ethel ; “ but, as yet, 1 have hardly 
begun to ask anyone. Still I hope you will come, although I 
have no crowd of clever people to attract you.” 

“shall come to see you,” said Mrs. Maravin kindly. “By- 
the-by, what part of the world do you live in ?” 

“ Here—in The Flats,” Ethel replied. 

“Oh! really. Ah! that is very nice. I live in Queen Anne’s 
Gate ; I like to have my friends within reasonable distance and, 
upon my word, I know so many people in The Flats that I could 
spend a whole day going from one floor to another.” 

“Won’t you come and pay me a little visit now?” Ethel asked. 

“T should like it immensely,” Mrs. Maravin replied. “Are 
you up or down ?” 

“Oh!down. We are quite in the dregs of society,” Ethel 
cried, laughing. 

“ Yes, suppose the top people do pride themselves on it,” 
Mrs. Maravin said. Then looked at the watch on her wrist. 
“ A quarter past six—well,if you want me to come in for ten 
minutes, will you take me now ?” 

“ Of course I will,” Ethel replied. So they then went down 
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to the next floor where the Dennises lived ; not, however, with- 
out interruption, for a lady just entering the room was an 
acquaintance of Mrs. Maravin’s and stopped to speak to her. 

“Ah! Madame,” she said,“ how late you are, I am just 
running away.” 

“ How sorry I am,” replied the lady ; “1 have been elsewhere 
this afternoon ; town is quite busy, is it not ?” 

“Qh! quiteso. Are you coming to me on Thursday ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ah! that is right. By-the-by, let me introduce you to my 
friend, Mrs. Dennis—Mrs. Dennis, Madame Wolenski.” 

The two ladies exchanged greetings and then Mrs. Maravin 
declared that she must go, she was late already. 

“ Good-bye, then,” said Madame Wolenski, smiling. “ Good- 
bye, Madame ” (to Ethel), “ I hope we shall meet again.” 

“ Many thanks—I hope so,” answered Ethel. 

“ How exactly alike foreigners are,” remarked Mrs. Maravin as 
they reached the door of the Dennises’ Flat, “so flowery and all 
that, don’t you know.” 

“ What is she, a Russian or a Pole?” Ethel asked, 

“A Pole. I asked her if she was a Russian the other day and 
she shuddered,” Mrs. Maravin replied. “I’m sure I can’t tell 
why they should make such a fuss about the distinction ; really, 
you know, there is very little difference between them.” 

“ But the little difference is all the world to them,” cried Ethel. 
“ Judge, get us some tea at once, please.” 

“ Yes, mum,” answered Judge. 

“ Well, I never can understand why there need be so much 
feeling in a slight difference,” Mrs. Maravin declared. “For 
instance, how any woman can be foolish enough to give up what 
some women give up for the sake of a man, is beyond me to find 
out. 1 knowa woman now,” she went on, “ who is or has been 
exceedingly handsome, but she is nearly forty years old and as 
delicate as is possible for a woman to be and live. She had a 
husband who worshipped her—worshipped her too well, hada 
fine house, horses, carriages and diamonds—well, they were 
worth calling diamonds,I can tell you. She hada child too 
and she has thrown away all—all for a penniless youth, fifteen 
years younger than herself! Oh! what a fool—what a fool !” 

Trevor was the first of the two to recover himself. 

“ Yes, that woman was a fool, an awful fool,” he said.“ and 
the man was a scoundrel,” 


> 
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“Oh! Cela va sans dire,” cried Mrs. Maravin lightly (Mrs. 
Maravin was fond of airing a little French now and again). 
“ Well, well, I don’t know that it is interesting or particularly 
edifying to discuss these silly people. What pretty rooms you 
have here.” 

“ They are not actually ours,” Ethel explained, with a sigh of 
relief at the subject being thus changed. “ We did not find a 
large suite vacant, except this which was to be let furnished for 
afew months. But we like living here so much that we shall 
secure the first good-sized suite that falls vacant.” 

“Ah! yes, I see. That lady, Madame Wolenski, she lives 
here also. But I fancy she has her own rooms here. She 
seems a very nice creature. She had a letter of introduction 
to me from a dear friend of mine in Vienna.” 

“ And how pretty she is,” Ethel remarked. 

“Yes, she is—not perhaps pretty, as so striking-looking, 
and so distinguished in manner. And all that pretty white 
hair, that is what makes you call her pretty.” 

“ Perhaps ; I thought it lovely.” 

“ Yes, and I also.” 

Just then Judge came in with the tea. “Is the Major at 
home, Judge ?” Mrs. Dennis asked. 

“ He has just come in, mum,” Judge replied. 

“ Ask him to come here, please.” 

“T will, mum.” 

Accordingly, two minutes later, Major Dennis came in with 
his best manner, to be introduced to Mrs. Maravin. And Mrs. 
Maravin was so charmed by him, that she whispered to Ethel, 
“ My dear child, what a mistake of mine. Do you know, I had 
an idea, somehow, that your husband was ninety—ninety. 
As it is, he is quite charming, quite charming !” 

“T am very glad you think so,” said Ethel, wondering 
whether Mrs. Maravin would think Cosmo Dennis quite charm- 
ing if she were married to him. 

“Oh!Ido;Iam so glad to have seen him. Major Dennis, 
your wife has faithfully promised to come over on Thursday 
afternoon—now I hope you will come too.” 

“ [ll do my best,” said the Major in his most effusive manner. 

“That's not half a bad sort of woman,” he remarked, when 
Mrs. Maravin had fairly gone,—“ but quite the style of woman 
to take you in and do for you from the cradle to the grave.” 

If Trevor could help it, he never laughed at a joke of Major : 
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Dennis’s—that one, however, so exactly described the lady who 
had taken possession of Ethel, that he could not help going 
into a hea: ty fit of laughter. 

“ Ah, you may laugh, you may laugh as much as you like,” 
cried the Major. “ And, by-the-bye, young man, there’s a letter 
for you at the club marked ‘ Most important.’ I wanted to 
bring it round to you, having caught a glimpse of it in the 
hall-porter’s hand, but though I told him you would certainly 
be here, he didn’t see it. Hadn’t you better go round and 
get it ?” 

“ Qh, it’s safe enough there,” said Trevor easily. 

“Still, you had far better go; it may be from the regiment. 
Or shall I send Judge round ?” 

“ Not a bit of it, Major, I wouldn’t trouble you for the world. 
I'll go round presently and see what it is. A money-lender 
wants to lend me money, I’ve no doubt.” 

He finished his tea and asked for another cup, ate two bits 
of buttered muffin, and presently sauntered off to go to the club 
to find the important letter. 

“Major Dennis tells me you have an important letter for 
me,” he said to the hall-porter,“ you might quite safely have 
given it to him.” 

“It’s as much as my place is worth, sir, to give up a letter 
to anyone but the owner,” the man replied. “ It wouldn’t do, 
sir, it wouldn’t indeed.” 

“I dare say not—thanks,” and Trevor moved on, turning 
into the smoking-room, where he pulled an easy chair near to 
the fire and settled himself comfortably therein, before he broke 
the seal which secured the envelope. 


“ Now let us see what’s it’s all about,” he said to himself, 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
HARD LINES. 


“ Nothing to do in this world of ours ! 
Where weeds spring up with the fairest flowers ! 
Where smiles have only a fitful play ! 
And hearts are breaking every day !” 


For a few minutes after Jack Trevor had read that letter 
he sat quite still trying to take in the sense thereof. In plain 
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words it ran thus, but just at first they seemed to convey no 
meaning to him :— 


“We regret exceedingly that we have to inform you of the 
demise of our honoured client, Lord Rosstrevor, which occurred 
last evening between ten and eleven o'clock. 

“Since the death, last month, without issue, of Lord 
Rosstrevor’s only brother, the Hon. Hugh Trevor, his lordship 
had spoken to us of communicating with you, as he believed 
that you were the son of the late Bishop of Blankhampton, 
who, failing issue of the Hon. Hugh Trevor, was next heir to 
the title of Rosstrevor, our late client never having married. 
His lordship was, however, in very bad health, and at all times 
of a nervous and retiring disposition, and the definite orders 
to communicate with you were never given. 

“ If, as we surmise, you are the son of the late Edward Trevor, 
Bishop of Blankhampton, you are now Lord Rosstrevor of 
Rosstrevor, County Antrim, and of Trevor Hall, Norfolk. Will 
you be kind enough to communicate with us at once and inform 
us whether you will be present at the late lord’s obsequies or 
not ? 

“ Our late honoured client left full directions for his funeral, 
which we feel justified in assuming that you will wish to be 
carried out to the letter. 

“ We are, sir, your most obedient— 
“ RENDLE, NEWINGS & Co., Solicitors.” 


Jack Trevor went over it again and again. “ ‘If, as we surmise, 
you are the son of the late Edward Trevor, Bishop of Blank- 
hampton, ” he read aloud, in a desperate effort to get the right 
sense of the words into his mind, “‘you are now Lord 
Rosstrevor, of Rosstrevor, County Antrim, and Trevor Hall, 
Norfolk.’ Why, then1 must be Lord Rosstrevor—I—oh! no 
they can’t mean that, it’s impossible !” 

Then he read the letter over again. “ Yes, that’s what they 
mean. ‘ You are now Lord Rosstrevor.’ Jam Lord Rosstrevor. 
I—Jack Trevor—I—I—never felt so idiotic in my life.” 

He got up from the big chair and went towards the window. 

“ Hollo, Jack,” exclaimed a man sitting there with one or two 
othermen. “ What’s up? You're as white aschalk. Are you 
ill? I hope you haven’t bad news in that letter.” 

Jack looked at the letter and then at the questioner. “ News?” 
he replied. ‘ Yes—and it’s knocked me over completely.” 
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“ Not money losses, I hope, old chap,” said the other, holding 
out a sympathetic hand to him. 

“No, I suppose not. Youcan read it. I feel idiotic, as if I 
didn’t know whether I was standing on my head or my heels. I 
wish one of you fellows would order me a brandy and soda.” 

There was a bell on the table and a man near to it struck it 
immediately. “ Bring: Mr. Trevor a brandy and soda,” he.said., 

Meantime the man who was reading the letter—George 
Dalrymple—read to the end with many an exclamation of 
surprise ; then he jumped up and shook Jack's hand heartily. 

“My dear Trevor, or I must call you Rosstrevor very soon 
now, I congratulate you with all my heart. I had no idea there 
was any probability of anything of that kind happening.” 

“NorlI. I never thought about it,” said Jack rather wistfully. 
“1 knew that | had some relations, but Oh, well, I can’t talk 
about it just now. I feel dazed and half off my head. Ah! 
thanks,” as the waiter brought him the refreshing stimulant. 
“There, | begin to feel more like myself than! did. Thanks, 
Dalrymple, old chap, thanks.” 

He tore himself away from them all with the excuse that he 
must wire off a reply to the lawyers at once and he went into the 
library and filled in a telegraph form. 

“Yes, I am the only son of Edward Trevor, Bishop of Blank- 
hampton. I will come to-morrow as early as possible. Carry 
out all the late Lord Rosstrevor’s wishes to the letter. John 
Trevor, 15th Dragoons.” 

Then when he had sent this off, he walked out of the club and 
back to The Flats. He found Ethel wearing a loose white gown, 
and alone. 

“ Well ?” she said, looking up. 

“ Where is the Major ?” 

“ He’s going out to dinner, he’s dressing now. Why ?” 

“ Do you know what has happened to me ?” 

“No. Howshould I know?” 

“I am Lord Rosstrevor!” He was so excited, so utterly 
upset, that he blurted the news out without any idea of what its 
effect might be upon her. 

“ You are Lord Rosstrevor, what do you mean ?” she cried. 

“] don’t mean anything. Oh! Ethel, Ethel, if we had only 
known—if your mother had only known—she would have let 
you marry as you liked, But it’s too late now, too late to be 
any good.” 
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His face was quivering, although I do not mean to imply that 
he was near to tears. Ethel, however, dropped back into her 
chair with a white face and shaking in every limb. “ Oh, Jack,” 
she cried in a piteous voice,“ itis hard. Oh! it is hard.” 

It was the first time he had laid bare his heart to her since the 
day when he had told her that whenever she wanted him he 
would be ready to throw up all the world for her. They had 
been the best and closest of friends, he had been affectionate and 
tender with her, but he had never shewn her the wild passion of 
‘love which always raged within his heart at the sight of her 
sweet eyes or the touch of her soft fingers. 

He gave her the letter to read. “1 can’t hold it still,” she said, 
but she put it on her knee and read it through in silence ; and 
before she got to the end of it, Major Dennis came in. 

“Hollo, Trevor, so you're back! Well, did you get your 
letter?” he asked. 

“ Yes, I did, Major.” 

He tried to tell him what had happened, but the words fairly 
stuck in his throat and he turned away to the window. Ethel 
looked up and with an effort she gathered strength and her 
wits together and spoke. 

“ Something very wonderful bas happened to Jack, Cosmo,” 
she said, and she wondered that he did not notice how strained 
and agitated her voice was. “ His uncle or cousin is dead, and 
he is Lord Rosstrevor now.” 

“ Lord Rosstrevor !” repeated the Major. “ My dear chap, I’m 
very glad, very glad indeed! What a blessing your uncle or 
cousin, whichever it was, did not go and marry and have a lot 
of small children to cut you out, as mine did. And you're going 
down, wherever it is, of course.” 

“ Yes, I’m going to-morrow morning,” Jack replied. 

“ Ah, I’m sorry I can’t stop and dine with you. I would if I 
wasn’t solemnly engaged elsewhere. However, the wife will 
give you some dinner. I’m sure you must want to talk it all 
over with somebody.” 

“ We could dine down here, couldn’t we?” Ethel asked. 
“ Upstairs, in the dining-room, there is such a noise and—and— 
Jack is not dressed.” 

“Oh, yes, have it here, by all means. Well, good-bye, old 
fellow. See you again in a few days, I dare say.” 

He was gone before Jack could answer, shutting the door 
after him with a crash. Mrs. Dennis rang the bell. 
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“ Judge,” she said, when that personage appeared—and Judge 
really was a personage in that small establishment, aye, and in 
the greater republic of The Flats as well—* Mr. Trevor's going 
to dine with me. And we will have it down here.” 

“ Very good, mum,” said Judge, “ I'll attend to it.” 

They were very quiet that evening, and Judge waited on 
them with an imperturbable face, as if it was quite a usual thing 
to come into titles and to dine with Mrs. Dennis alone while 
the Major was dining elsewhere ; for, of course Mrs. Dennis had 
told Zelle that Mr. Trevor was Lord Rosstrevor now, and 
equally of course, Judge’s blush rose had told him. And at 
last they were left really alone. 

“Shall you stay in the Service,do you think, Jack?” she 
asked. 

“ No—I shall get out of it as soon as I can,” he replied. 

“ You'll havea very different time now, of course, you'll have 
lots of duties and new interests. I wonder if you are the last 
of the name.” 

“I don’t know but I fancy so. I know really very little 
about my people. They cast off my grandfather, and neither 
my father nor I have ever held communication with them until 
now. We’ve been steadily ignored always. So you see | 
know very little. My father never spoke of his people to me, 
excepting of his own father and mother. My grandmother 
used to tell me long yarns about the Trevors, but I never 
listened, it all went in at one ear and out at the other.” 

There was a long silence; then Ethel spoke painfully and 
with a supreme effort. “Jack,” she said gently, “you will 
have to marry.” 

“Never !” he burst out. “ Unless 

“ No—no—not that. If you are the last, you cannot let an 
old name die out and, and—it will be your—duty.” 

Her trembling lips could scarcely fraine the last word, but his 
jealous ears caught it. “Then,” he cried, “let me tell you 
plainly from the beginning, that if it be my duty a thousand 
times over, I have not the very smallest intention of doing that 
particular duty, not the very smallest. Good Heavens, what 
worse will the world be a hundred years hence if there is no 
Lord Rosstrevor? If there is no Trevor family? Not the 
least bit worse, probably the better if the general family stock 
is the sort that cuts its sons off for ever because they marry 
for the best of all reasons. While if I marry a woman I loathe, 
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or at best am indifferent to, loving another man’s wife with all 
my heart, I shall make a thoroughly bad husband—one couldn’t 
make a good one you know, if one felt like that—well, the 
world would be worse for what I had done, most distinctly the 
worse.” 

* But what sort of a wife must I make ?” she asked in a pained 
tone. 

“You make a very good wife, far better than your husband 
ever deserves to have. Besides, you did not marry him with 
your eyes open, knowing what you would feel—it is different. 
What is a cruel misfortune to you would be an unforgivable 
sin in me ; a crime, because I shouldn't have the smallest shadow 
ofan excuse. Why,ifI married another woman now, I should 
never be able to look her in the face. _No—no—for your sake, 
Ethel, because I believe in your goodness and absolute purity, 
I am willing, aye and content, to go on living as I am dog 
now, your friend, and nothing more. But I am not content 
to think of marrying another woman for the sake of a family 
which has never done anything for me until it couldn’t help 
itself. It makes me furious to hear of my duty to my family— 
I have no duty to the Trevors, excepting to John Trevor of the 
Fifteenth Dragoons.” 

“I did not mean to suggest anything that would hurt you, 
Jack,” she said meekly, “ you do believe that, don’t you ?” 

He began to feel himself a positive brute toher. “It would 
be well for me,” he said, “if I were half as good and half as 
unselfish as you are, dear. No, you needn’t shake your head 
like that. Do you think I have forgotten how years ago, when 
we were the best of chums at Blankhampton, you used to let 
me have the best of everything, and always made me feel I 
was doing you a favour by taking it? Youare the same now 
as you were then.” 

“T want to be the same,” she cried, “ but oh! Jack, I feel so 
different ; so different, that sometimes I look back and wonder 
if I ever was that dear little happy child who ran about the 
gardens at the Cliffe and the Palace without a care in the wide 
world ?” 

“'To me,” said he tenderly, “ you are and always will be just 
that same child. You will never grow old to me, Ethel—never.” 

Well, at last he declared that he must be going—he had a 
lot of letters to write, and he felt that he ought to run round 
to Lord Gascoigne’s, late as it was, and tell him the wonderful 
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news. So about half-past nine he tore himself away, and 
Ethel went with him to the head of the stairs, for like most 
men he disdained the use of the lift. 

And as they reached the head of the stairs, Madame Wolenski 
came up them, and greeted the two in her elaborate foreign 
manner. 

“Ah! Madame—good evening! Mr. Trevor—I am charmed 
to see you. But—is anything the matter? You look disturbed.” 

“Mr. Trevor has had rather disturbing news,” said Ethel. 

“Yes? I hope not very bad news,” she said in a sympa- 
thetic voice. “No one in your family has died, I trust ?” 

“ Well, yes, Madame, my second cousin, Lord Rosstrevor is 
dead i 

“Oh! ” broke in the lady in a sad voice. 

“ But I have never seen him,” Trevor continued. 

“Oh!” in a tone of comprehension; “but the news has 
disturbed you, of course.” 

“ Well—yes—and I must be going. Good-night, Madame. 
Good-night, Mrs. Dennis.” 

“ Good-night,” Ethel replied ; and then he ran quickly down 
the stairs leaving her and her new acquaintance, Madame 
Wolenski, standing on the landing together. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MADAME WOLENSKI, 
It is a treacherous peace that is purchased by indulgence. 


WHEN Trevor had disappeared behind the curve of the 
staircase, Ethel Dennis turned to Madame Wolenski. “ Which 
floor are you on, Madame ?” 

“ On the floor above.” 

“Qh, really—then you are like me. You don’t like to be too 
high up.” 

“Ido not like to be very high up. They tell me the air is 
the most pure at twelve storeys ; I prefer to have a little worse 
air and not to have to climb so high for it.” 

“ Of course there is the lift,” said Ethel, who wanted to be 
polite. but whose thoughts were with Trevor. 
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“Yes, but I do not like the lift—at least,I do not like the 
feeling that the place might get on fire, and the lift would 
probably stop working and—and we should all be frizzled alive.” 

“Ah! that would be dreadful!” cried Ethel, with a shudder. 
“But do not let us stand here; come in and pay me a little 
visit, Madame.” 

Madame Wolenski looked hesitatingly at her morning gar- 
ments. “I have been out—I am not dressed—I have been 
visiting a poor woman who is sick,” she said. 

“But I am alone, my husband’s dining out,” Mrs. Dennis 
urged. “Oh! docome in just for a few minutes. I will show 
you my dog.” 

“T cannot resist that. Is the dog a beauty ?” the lady asked. 

“Oh! a beauty—a pure bulldog—come and see him,” and 
then Ethel turned round and led the way into her own domain, 
Madame Wolenski following her. 

“Oh, what a pretty flat, what a sweet room,” she cried. 
“Ah! it is much larger than mine, and the decorations are 
lovely.” 

“ But we took it furnished,” said Ethel. “ Yes, I think we 
were very lucky.” 

“Ah! it is just a chance when you take a house in that way,” 
said Madame Wolenski. “I have not been so lucky ; but there, 
I did not know that I should like living in an establishment of 
this sort, indeed I am not yet quite sure whether I do or not. 
But, tell me, Mrs. Dennis, where is the dog ?” 

“T will bring him,” and she went into the next room return- 
ing in a moment with the majestic Crummles behind her. 

“Oh! he is quite a beauty—a love !” cried Madame Wolenski 
enthusiastically. “ And his name ?” 

“ Crummles,” answered Ethel, delighted to find her favourite 
so highly lauded. 

“ K—chrummles? Why, what a name !” Madame cried. 

“ Crum—miles,” repeated Ethel smiling. 

“ K—tchrummles,” said Madame again, but after several most 
valiant attempts, she had to give up the effort, for say the word 
properly she simply could not. “But he is quite a beautiful 
person—quite beautiful. Well ” to the dog, who was 
eyeing her in a most suspicious manner, “are you not going 
to speak tome? Howdo you do, Mr. K—chrummles ?” 

She heid out her hand to him,and Crummles went a little 
nearer to her and began to sniff at her gown in a way that was 
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anything but friendly. Madame, hoping to propitiate his 
majesty further ventured to smooth down his silken satin coat, 
but Crummles lifted his head and raised his upper lip in a 
voiceless snarl of such venom, that the lady made haste to put 
herself out of harm’s way. 

“ He does not like me,” she said in alarm. 

“Crummles—Crummles. You are dreadfully rude,” cried 
his majesty’s mistress, reprovingly. “ That was because you 
ventured to touch him before he had made up his mind whether 
you were to be trusted or not.” 

“ What a dreadful creature! Do you always have him about ? 
Does he ever fly at any one ?” 

“ No, he would ifI told him to do it. He would fly at your 
throat this instant at a single word from me,” Ethel answered, 
“but he is very good-tempered, really. He has always disliked 
my husband very much, but he has never done more than treat 
him to that voiceless snarl. Oh! no, really, when you once 
get to know him, and he to like you, Crummles is the dearest 
fellow in all the world.” 

“ And your husband—does he like him ?” 

“ Not much—he puts up with him because | have always had 
him. By-the-bye, are you going to Mrs. Maravin’s to-morrow?” 

“ Yes—I think so.” 

“ Shall we go together ?” 

“Qh! I should like to very much. But your husband, does 
he like going three anywhere ?” 

“He is not going—he never goes to ‘afternoons ;’ in fact, he 
scarcely ever goes out with me. He always declares that he 
is nota Society man in any way. We might go for a drive 
before we go to Mrs. Maravin’s.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Madame, with evident pleasure. 
“ You are most kind to think of it. And now I must be going 
up to my own apartments, so I will wish you a good-night.” 

She rose from her chair, and Crummles repeated the voiceless 
snarl which had so disturbed the lady before. However, she 
did not seem much frightened and stopped before the chimney- 
shelf. “Is that your husband, Mrs. Dennis 2?” she asked, point- 
ing to a photograph in a silver frame. 

“ Yes—it is a very good portrait of him,” Ethel replied. 

“And that is Mr. Trevor ?” the other went on, looking at a 
large photograph of that young gentleman which filled a similar 
frame and occupied the other end of the shelf, 
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“ Yes.” 

“ What a nice face he has. [think him charming. Is he a 
relation of yours ?” 

“Qh, no, not any relation, but my very oldest friend,” Ethel 
replied. “ We were children together, little children together.” 

“And you are friends during all these years, how strange. 
Well, you will bring Mr. Trevor to see me one day, won’t you ?” 

“] will, with pleasure,” Ethel replied ; “ but Madame, he is not 
Mr. Trevor now, he is Lord Rosstrevor since his cousin died.” 

“So !” cried the other in astonishment. “Thenthat was why 
he looked so disturbed this evening? Ah ! and well he might, 
well he might. Well, will you bring Lord Rosstrevor then one 
day? I thought him charming.” 

“Tm so glad!” Ethel cried, with a gush of feeling as she 
took Madame Wolenski’s firm, outstretched hand. “ Good- night, 
good-night.” 

But the little glow of pleasure soon died away when she was 
once more left alone. She sat down ina chair before the fire 
and Crummles made himself a bed on the skirt of her gown, and 
then her thoughts flew back to the wonderful news which the 
day had brought. Aye, and they flew back further than that, 
back to the old days of her childhood,wher she and Jack 
Trevor had been all the world to one another, when the dark 
shadow of her mother’s great ideas had not yet come between 
them. Then to the first trouble of her life, when Mrs. Mordaunt 
had resolutely put a stop to her correspondence with her old 
playfellow, the wretched day—and what is so unutterably 
wretched as the impotent stand of a child against the powers 
that be ?—when she had left Jack’s birthday unnoticed, his 
birthday or the feast of good 8S. Valentine or one of those tender 
festivals to which young folk attach so much importance. 

And then her thoughts wandered to the later days, when 
Major Dennis had first crossed her path, when her mother had 
found out that he was rich and that he stood next to the 
Frothingham title, the day that he proposed and she had not 
dared to say no, because he had come armed with her mother’s 
consent, the days later still when her marriage was coming very 
near and she had the sort of feeling that she couldn’t go through 
with a ceremony which to her was but a mockery, when she had 
been weak and yielding, when—when—oh ! she could hardly 
bear to think of it now, she had been weak enough out of sheer 
weakness and cowardice to let her mother, for ambition’s sake 
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purely, mould her life in a wrong shape, ruin her happiness and 
break her whole heart and spirit. What a fool she had been, and 
oh! how bitter, all bitter, her thoughts were then. Why, if 
she had held out firmly and obstinately and had positively have 
refused to marry Major Dennis, what could her mother have 
done ? She could have given her an uncommonly bad time, she 
could have debarred her from any pleasures, she might even 
have shut her up on bread and water and have beaten her, 
though that course was not in the least probable. But even 
supposing the very worst had happened, if only she had held 
out firmly, it would have been all over now, for she knew that 
her mother would never have wished her to marry Major Dennis 
after old Lord Frothingham was married again. 

And now Jack, without ever having spoken of the subject in 
his life, without the least fuss or worry of expectation, had 
quietly become Lord Rosstrevor and—well—she gave a great 
sigh and said aloud that it was hard to bear. 

“Twill write and tell my mother,” she said presently, “ the 
sooner she realizes what a huge mistake she has made the 
better.” 

So she sat down to her writing-table and wrote a letter to 
Mrs. Mordaunt. | 

“ You will remember Jack Trevor, the Bishop's son,” she said. 
“ He came in to-day to tell me the great news, the great change 
which has come into his life. He is now Lord Rosstrevor of 
Rosstrevor, Country Antrim, und Trevor Hall, Norfolk, through 
the death of his second cousin, Lord Rosstrevor, who died 
yesterday. I don’t think I toid you that he was in the 
‘Fifteenth’ when we joined, and is one of my greatest friends, 
He thinksof leaving the Service now.” 

She felt better when she had added a little general news and 
had given the letter to Judge to post ; yet, after all, there is but 
poor satisfaction in stinging someone who has managed to ruin 
your whole life for you. And yet, as she was beginning to 
think again—and just then, poor girl, thinking was synonymous 
with being wretched—Major Dennis returned. 

He was very full of what he called “ Trevor’s luck,” and 
could hardly talk about anything else. And Ethel, who did not 
want to think too much about the impossible that night, tried to 
change the subject by telling him of the charming woman she 
had met that day. 


“Oh! Cosmo,” she said, “ Mrs. Maravin introduced me to such 
H 
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& nice woman to-day, who lives in The Flats, just above us, in 
fact : she is a Pole, a Madame Wolenski.” 

“Oh !" suspiciously, “ A Pole, are you sure ?” 

“ No, for I did not ask her nor did she say anything about her 
nationality. But Mrs. Maravin said so, and that she had 
brought her a letter of introduction from one of her dearest 
friends in Vienna.” 

Major Dennis stood looking thoughtfully into the fire for a 
‘ynute or two. “ Look here, Ethel,” he said, “I don’t mind 
what you do in a general way as you very well know, but | 
don’t like your picking up with foreign women in this off-hand 
sort of fashion, because—oh !—well because she may even be a 
friend of Valérie’s.” 

“And I've promised to drive with her to-morrow. That is 
to take her fora drive and then to go to Mrs. Maravin’s,” cried 
Ethel in disnay. 

“Oh! well, that doesn’t matter, but don’t get into a way of 
running in and out of her rooms. You see, foreigners get 
mixed up with one another, and—and—it’s safer not to, don’t 
you know.” 

“Very well. IL wish I’d thought of it before. I never did 
or I shouldn't have asked her, of course,” said Mrs. Dennis, whose 
experience of Mademoiselle Valérie had been quite disagreeable 
enough to make her wish to be careful lest she should betray 
their whereabouts. 

The following day about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
Madame Wolenski arrived and was shown into the drawing- 
room. “Am I too early ?” she asked. 

“Notatall. Ihave only to put on my hat and coat. I shall 
not bea minute. You will excuse me, won't you ?” 

She went off to get ready and passing the half-open door of 
the small study or smoking-room,saw Major Dennis reading a 
newspaper. 

“Oh! Cosmo, Madame Wolenski is here. You'll come and 
see her, won't you ?” she said. 

“ Not for the world !” he answered hurriedly. “J don’t like 
foreigners, never did. My time to meet her will come soon 
enough. Pray don’t let her come in here, pray don’t ” 

“Very well,” she answered, and went away, feeling that 
really he allowed his prejudices or his fears to carry him too far. 

However, she and Madame Wolenski went down the stairs 
together and got into the victoie which was waiting in the 
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courtyard, They had driven some little distance through the 
mild, moist winter air when some sudden instinct made Ethel 
turn to her companion and ask her a question so abruptly that, 
even to her own ears, her voice seemed to have a threaten ing 
ring and to carry a sort of challenge with it. 

“ By-the-bye,” she said, “ did you ever know a woman called 
Valerie ?” 

Madame Wolenski turned her head towards her, but with such 
an indifferent air that Ethel was convinced in a moment that she 
had never heard of Valérie in all her life before. 

* Valtrie,” she repeated, “no, I don’t think so. Is she a 
milliner or a dressmaker ?” 

“ Neither,” Mrs. Dennis replied ; “ I believe she is—a—a lady.” 

“Oh!lalady!Isee. What of her? Is she remarkable in any 
way? What is her other name, her surname ?” 

“It is Valérie, that is her surname,” said Ethel. 

Madame Wolenski looked surprised. “ Really,” she said. 
“ Ah! that is very odd. I never heard of such a surname before 
—except—as I say, for a milliner ora dressmaker. No, I do 
not know her. I never even heard of her.” 

“T thought you might know her, or know of her,” said Mrs. 
Dennis, who, having got the information she wanted, did not 
wish to continue the subject further. “She is nota friend of 
mine or anything of that kind.” 

“T understand. I do not know her,” answered Madame, 
indifferently, “ nor am I very likely to meet her. All my friends 
here are English, or nearly all. And they are not any of them 
likely to know anyone with such an exceedingly odd surname 
as Valerie socially.” 

And Ethel Dennis caught herself wishing that she had said 
nothing about her husband’s mysterious acquaintance. 





CHAPTER XX. 
MURDER ! 


‘Too sudden and great changes, though for the better, are not easily borne.’ 


WHEN Trevor went away from The Flats that evening, he 
jumped into a cab and drove straight round to his uncle's house 
in Grosvenor Square. Lord Gascoigne was at home, but had 
company at dinner, and being rather a large party they had not 
yet left the table. 


H2 
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“TI must see Lord Gascoigne to-night,” Trevor said. “ Is my 
grandmother dining here ?” 

“ Not this evening, sir. Her ladyship was to have dined here 
but sent her excuses this morning, not feeling very well,” the 
servant replied. 

“ Well, I'll go into the library, and when Lord Gascoigne 
leaves the table ask him to come to me for five minutes.” 

“Very good, sir. I will tell his lordship as soon as the ladies 
leave the dining-room.” 

So Trevor went to the library and made use of his time by 
writing a couple of letters before the door opened and Lord 
Gascoigne appeared, 

“My dear Jack, I hope nothing is wrong,” he began in an 
alarmed voice. 

“ My dear Uncle,” cried Jack jumping up, “I have come for 
your congratulations. Lord Rosstrevor died last night and | 
succeed him.” 

“ My dear lad, my dear lad !” was all that Lord Gascoigne 
could gasp in his surprise. “So you are Lord Rosstrevor! My 
dear lad, I can’t say enough to tell you how glad I am.” 

“Thank you. NowI must go—lI only wanted you to know 
it as soon as possible—I am going down to Norfolk in the morn- 
ing and I've a dozen things to do before I leave.” 

“ And my mother ?” 

“Tm going round there now—yes—she must know it at once,” 
Trevor said. “Dear Granny, how delighted she will be. 
Barker tells me she is ill, though.” 

“ No, not ill—a touch of sore throat—and she thought it safer 
not to come to-night, that was all.” 

“Then I'll go round there now. Good-night. Please make 
my apologies to your friends for taking you away.” 

“Qh, yes, they’re amusing themselves well enough,” said 
Lord Gascoigne easily. 

Then Jack went out to his cab and directed the man to drive 
round to Brook Street, where his grandmother lived. 

“ My lady is not very well. Iam not sure if you can see her 
to-night, sir,” said Lady Gascoigne’s man. 

“Oh, yes—you tell Lady Gascoigne that I want to see her 
for ten minutes on most important business,” said Jack, seeing 
that the man wasa stranger. “Say Mr. Trevor.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

He showed him into the library, and in less than two minutes 
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came down again. “I beg your pardon, sir, ! did not know 
you. My lady will see you if you will come up.” 

So Jack followed the servant upstairs,and was taken to the 
drawing-room where his grandmother with a voluminous white 
lace shaw] covering her head and shoulders, was sitting near 
the fire. 

“ My dear boy,” she cried, “ I'm so delighted to see you. But 
what is your news—nothing wrong with you,] hope? What 
is it ?” 

“ Granny,” said he, taking both her hands in his, “ something 
very wonderful ha; happened to me.” 

“ Yes—l know—you are going to be married, and you have 
come to tel] me all about it.” 

“ No, dear, you are all wrong. | don’t know that that would 
be anything so very wonderful. It is much more surprising 
than that—I am not, Jack Trevor now.” 

“No?” a suspicion of the truth began to dawn upon her 
“ But—tell me, my dear, don’t ‘ break ’ it to me.” 

“Tam Lord Rosstrevor,” said Jack bluntly. 

Lady Gascoigne gave a little scream. “Jack—my boy, my 
own dear boy. Why—how was it none of us noticed that you 
were next to the title? What have we been about ?” 

“ J] have been about nothing ; I never troubled my head about 
it, one way or the other.” 

“ When did Hugh Trevor die ?” 

“ Only a few weeks ago.” 

“ And Lord Rosstrevor ?” 

“ Died last night at Trevor Hall. 1 am going down there in 
the morning.” 

“I see,” she said. She sat for some minutes gently strok- 
ing his hand between her own, then she broke out, “ Oh! if my 
dear Connie had lived to see this day—my dear girl, how over- 
joyed she would have been. Not that Connie ever cared for 
honours of that kind, she was far too unworldly for that. But 
it would have been a delight to her,and have,so to speak, 
justified her love for your father. | You don’t know, but I 
remember how Margaret gave herself airs to Connie and, 
although Connie never said a word, it must have been hard to 
bear. However, I’ve no doubt Margaret will be very civil to 
you now, only I do wish my darling had lived to see this day. 
You have been to Grosvenor Square ?” she asked, in a different 
voice. 
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“Yes. I thought you would be there; you told me you 
were to dine there to-night, so I went there first.” 

“ But you saw your uncle ?” 

“Oh, yes. I only stayed a minute or two because of the 
dinner-party. He was tremendously please: about it.” 

“ Of course—of course.” 

Jack stayed nearly an hour with the old lady, and talked over 
the situation with her from every possible standpoint. He 
really knew very little of the family of which he was now the 
head, only that there were two estates, one in Ireland and one 
in Norfolk. Lady Gascoigne, however, was a woman blessed 
with a marvellous memory,and she set herself at once to think 
out all she had ever heard in connection with the Trevor family. 
' “They are certainly rich—yes, it is a rich house. You see, 
Lord Rosstrevor had lived the life of a recluse for so many 
years, that people had almost forgotten that he existed. But 
| know Lady George A’Court told me some years ago that she 
had stayed at Trevor Hall as a young girl, and that it wasa 
very fine place. But, of course, you will see all that to-morrow. 
You will let me have all the news as soon as possible, won’t you?’ 

“Yes, Granny dear, of course I will,” he answered, then got 
up declaring that he must be off, it was getting dreadfully late 
and that he had disturbed her quite enough for one night already 
without keeping her out of bed till the small hours. 

“ My dear boy,” cried Lady Gascoigne, “I shall not sleep at 
all. I shall not even go to bed for hours—and I dare say your 
uncle will come to see me when his guests have gone. But do 
you go, dear; you must have a great deal to do, and you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you made the old Granny 
very happy by bringing her the news as soon as you had it. 
Next, I suppose, you will be bringing me news of a mistress 
for Rosstrevor.” 

“ Dear Granny, I’m afraid not,” he said, shaking his head. 

She recognised the sad ring in his voice. “ Jack, my boy,” she 
said gently, “ I’m afraid something has gone wrong with you in 
that way.” 

“Ina measure, yes, Granny,” he answered, “ but perhaps it 
will all come right, after all ; we can never tell. Only I’d rather 
not talk about it, if you don’t mind.” 

“ No, no, I didn’t want to worry about it, dear. But tell me, 
Jack, have you a clear idea of how you come to be next to this 
title ?” 
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* Not very. I think it is like this”—and he went to a 
writing-table and quickly sketched out the best family-tree that 
his limited information on the subject would allow. 


Lord Rosstrevor. 
lI 








i 
Edward. Mary. George. 
i} 
| u Edward 
Arabella. William. George Hugh. 
| John. 


“I believe it was like this, Granny. My grandfather was 
George, who was cut off, his eldest brother was Edward and 
Edward had threechildren, Arabella, William and George Hugh. 
George Hugh died last year without children, and William, the 
Lord Rosstrevor who died yesterday, was never married. And 
now I must be off, dear. Good-night.” 

She kissed him tenderly and he went away, and in less than 
half-an-hour was in bed and asleep. He slept like a child or a 
top,and woke in the morning in fair time, gave his man directions 
to pack his things in time for the train leaving Liverpool Street 
at noon, and in due course he arrived at the station for Trevor 
Ilall and found a servant in livery awaiting him on the platform, 
und a close carriage with a pair of very good horses standing 
just outside the station. The footman came up tohim. “ Lord 
Rosstrevor ?” he enquired touching his hat. 

* | am Mr. ‘Trevor—yes,” Jack answered, feeling a repugnance 
to be using his dead kinsman’s name while he was yet unburied. 

The servant took his cue from his new master, * The carriage 
is this way, sir,” he said, so Jack followed him and got into the 
comfortable brougham. 

“ How is Vickers going ?” he asked. “Is it far to the Hall ?” 

“ About three miles, sir,” the servant answered. “ We can 
manage very well outside.” 

“Very well.” And then the man shut the door and in less 
than two minutes they started for the home of his ancestors, at 
least for one of the halls of his ancestors. 

It seemed a long drive, but when they passed through a 
pleasant little village, Jack knew that they must be coming very 
near to the Hall. ‘Then they got out into the country road 
again, and after going about a quarter of a mile, turned to the 
right and went through wide iron gates and past a picturesque 
lodge where a tidy woman stood curtseying her welcome to 
the new lord. _ 
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He did not like to look out too eagerly, but without doing 
that he saw that he was passing under an avenue of magnificent 
oaks, and then the corner of a pile of buildings came in sight, 
and they swept under a huge portico and came to a standstill. 

Jack ‘l'revor always felt afterwards that it was a blessed thing 
for him that he had been accu-tomed to big houses all his life ; 
for assuredly,had he uot been so,the palatial splendour of 
Trevor Hall would have been enough to take his breath away 
It was all so big, su stately, with all the dignity of oak and 
armour and stained glass. The hall was like a great banquet- 
ing room, the staircase a picture gallery,and you might have 
driven a coach and six up it with ease and have turned it on 
the great landing above, or at least, so the people who knew the 
place were in the habit of saying. 

Then there were drawing-rooms and boudoirs galore, and 
several conservatories opening one out of another and into the 
house at various points,and the stables were many and filled 
with capital cattle, although the late lord had not ridden for 
many a year and seldom, if ever,drove more than a mile or two 
in the sunniest hour of the day. 

Jack refused to have lunch, but said that he would like to 
go to his room, and forthwith they took him up to a large and 
handsome bed-room, which he fancied would be pleasant enough 
when he saw it with the blinds up. And after this he had 
plenty of work to do—to hear all the lawyers had to say—to 
have interviews with the steward and all the principal neigh- 
bours, then the ordeal of the funeral, during which he felt that 
he was not only the observed of all observers, but also that the 
impression people, his future neighbours, received of him that 
day would greatly influence them for or against him during 
his whole life. Then he had to write a long letter every day 
to Ethel Dennis, and a letter or two to his grandmother. 

So a whole week went by. The king was dead, the new 
king lived, long live the king! He began to get used to being 
called by his new name, he began to get more used to being 
the lord of all this grandeur and wealth ; but after a week of 
it he felt as if he would like to go up to town for a day or 
two and make his arrangements for leaving the Service. And 
on the way up to London, as he passed through Ipswich, he 
heard the newsboys crying the evening papers. “ Evening News 
—Star—Globe—Orrid murder of an officer in The Flats !” 
To be continued. 














A MODEL LABOUR COLONY. 
By JAN WINN. 
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“SHE Westphalians, being a thrifty, hardworking 
people themselves, naturally regard with righteous 
horror that hapless race, the ne’er-do-wells, to 
whose hearts the !proverb, “ good luck is better 
than early rising,” brings such solace. ‘They 

= attribute the very existence of beggars to the 
Sisiows of statesmen, and they stoutly maintain that, if all 
Europe would but follow their example, tramps would soon be 
as much things of the past as knights-errant. Nor is this a 
mere random statement: Westphalia has certainly solved the 
problem of reducing mendicity to the minimum, and to-day, 
nothing short of absolute necessity will induce a sturdy beggar 
to cross its frontier. Yet, notso many years ago, it was counted 
the happy hunting-ground of tramps, for the inhabitants, 
although even in those days theoretically stern opponents of 
almsgiving, could never find it in their hearts to turn away 
a beggar unserved. In no state was charity bestowed with 
such lavish generosity as in Westphalia. That, however, was 
before 1877, the year in which war to the death was formally 
declared against tramps, vagabonds, and all theirkmd. Owing 
to the frequent strikes and the unsettled state of trade there 
was, undoubtedly, at that time, great distress in North Germany, 
According to the official computation, there were at least one 
hundred thousand able-bodied men wandering from town to 
town in a vain search for work; and, in addition to these, there 
were hordes of professional beggars foliowing in their wake. 
Many of the unemployed congregated in Westphalia, where 
they drove the worthy natives to despair; it seemed a hopeless 
task to attempt to relieve such numbers,and yet they could 
not be left to starve. Money was given away without stint, 
and still men, women and children were dying of hunger on all 
sides. Individual efforts having failed utterly to cope with the 
distress, the authorities established Vereine gegen Bettelei, ie., 
offices where money and tickets for food were given to all who 
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applied. As might have been expected, these Vereine, instead 
of diminishing the misery in the country, increased it, for no 
sooner was the news spread abroad that the public was pro- 
viding for the unemployed, than tramp: flocked from far and 
wide to enjoy, what they called, the hospitality of the State. 

One of the leading men in Bielefeld isa Herr von Bodelsch- 
wingh, a clergyman, who for years has devoted himself to 
studying the economic problems that affect the condition ot 
the working classes. He was a strong opponent of the relief 
system established by the authorities, for, although he did not 
deny that exceptional measures must be taken to meet the 
exceptional distress, he maintained it to be contrary to every 
idea of what was right and fitting, that great, strong fellows, 
who lounged about all day with their hands in their pockets, 
should be provided for at the public expense. As he told his 
fellow citizens, the reckless system of almsgiving they indulged 
in was a credit neither to their heads, nor their hearts ; for, 
whilst they were feeding the riff-raff of the country-side, they 
were leaving the really deserving poor to starve. Herr von 
Bodelschwingh proved that there was nothing these unem- 
ployed, who daily besieged the relief offices, were less anxious 
to obtain than employment. They infinitely preferred wander- 
ing round from one charity bureau to another to working for 
their own living. He appealed strongly to the public to help 
him to put a stop to a state of things which must sooner or later 
demoralise the poor. 

His views met with warm support, and it was resolved that 
for the future, instead of giving food or alns to able-bodied 
mendicants, to send them to Bethel, an Arbeiter-Kolonie—an 
industrial home—which Herr von Bodelschwingh had established 
for epileptic workmen. There they would be required to doa 
certain amount of work for what they received. When the 
arrangements for the reception of the expected guests at Bethel 
were complete, the men, who presented themselves as usual 
for their dole at the relief offices, were told that not a farthing 
more would be given to them, but that they might,if they 
chose, go to the industrial home where they would be well taken 
care of. Most of them refused the offer angrily, as if the mere 
suggestion of work was an insult; and left the town at once, 
shaking the very dust off their feet as they went. Of all the 
crowd that had been ted tor weeks, not a dozen men were found 
willing to do a day’s work. 
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As the noisy clamorous tramps disappeared, another class, 
gaunt, hungry-looking men, began to make their way to the 
relief offices. Hitherto they had held aloof, starving though 
they were ; but now that it was work, not charity, that was 
offered, they came forward to claim their share. Soon there 
was quite a little colony at Bethel, a strange medley of all ages 
ranks, and professions. ‘There were delicate, soft-handed 
gentlemen, who had evidently never before wielded a hammer ; 
officers, lawyers, government-officials, working side by side with 
the roughest of labourers ; criminals in the midst of men whose 
only crime was their poverty. No questions as to the past 
were put to those willing to work. The number of men in the 
colony increased apace, for work was hard to find elsewhere ; 
and, whereas its very name frightened away lazy vagabonds, 
it attracted the industrious poor. It was soon found necessary 
to seek another home, as Bethel was too small to provide work 
for all who came. Between Bielefeld and Giitersloh is Senne, 
a flat, ugly plain of which the surface soil is light and sandy, 
whilst a thick stratum of clay liesa few feet below. On one 
side of the plain a thickly wooded forest extends for some miles ; 
on another is a range of high hills. It was a barren desolate 
region enough,a few years ago, producmg nothing but dwarf 
firsand heather. No systematic attempt had ever been made 
to bring it under cultivation; and the two or three peasant- 
farmers, who gained a precarious livelihood by tilling some 
portions of the land, had the command neither of capital nor 
labour necessary to reclaim it. Herr von Bodelschwingh, and 
the committee of gentlemen who were working with him, 
resolved to secure Senne for an industrial colony, a purpose for 
which its isolated situation rendered it most suitable. The 
difficulty was to find the money for the purchase. The West- 
phalian Provincial Council, however, came to the assistance 
of the committee by volunteering to lend 40,000 marks without 
interest, ‘Then a Brandenburg Society, which had collected 
2,000 marks for a memorial of the Emperor William’s golden 
wedding, gave the money to the colony upon condition that it 
should be called Wilhelmsdorf; and all Westphalia responded 
generously to the appeal for help. In March, 1881, Herr vum 
Bodelschwingh was able to buy, for 120,000 marks, a farmhouse 
and about 1,000 acres of the land. Nearly 500 acres more 
have been added to the colony since then. Wilhelmsdorf was. 
placed under the direction of a memler of the Westphalian 
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Brotherhood, a Protestant religious order which devotes itself 
especially to the service of the poor; and work was begun at once. 

To-day, if any one asks for alms in Westphalia, he is sent 
to Wilhelmsdorf, or to one of the other industrial homes that 
have been established upon the same system, As soon as he 
arrives there, he is given a meal of good wholesome food, and 
he is then set to work at some task commensurate with his 
strength. The robust do the digging, building, and all kinds of 
uard manual labour ; the weaker tend the cattle and work in the 
gardens ; whilst those who are incapable of doing anything else, 
clean the house, wash the clothes, and help with the cooking, 
for, needless to say, it is a strictly masculine community. One 
rule is rigidly enforced : the men must do whatever work is given 
to them without murmur or question. In return for their labour, 
they are provided with food, lodging, and clothes. These 
latter, however, they must restore to the Director when they 
leave the colony, unless whilst there they have saved enough 
money to buy them. For, strange to say, they can save if they 
choose. After the first fortnight, if they prove themselves 
worthy industrious colonists, they receive regular wages at the 
rate of twenty-five pfennig—about threepence a day. 

Although Wilhelmsdorf is open to all comers, no inducement 
is offered to them to remain there ; the idea being rather to help 
men to tide over a temporary difficulty, than to provide them 
with permanent employment. If, therefore, regular work can 
be found for them elsewhere, they are sent to it at once. Unfor- 
tunately, many of the men, when they arrive at the colony, are 
so exhausted by their long struggle against poverty, that no 
master, who considered only his own interest, would be willing 
to engage them. ‘They must remain in the horse until they 
have recovered their strength. Reformed criminals too, offer a 
great difficulty as it is always hard to find anyone willing to 
give them a fresh start in life. In no case, however, is a 
decently well-behaved, industrious man sent away from the 
colony until regular employment has been secured for him. 

By no means all who go to Wilhelmsdorf are not willing to 
remain there ; some object to the hard work, others to the 
regular hours, others again to the absence of beer. It is the 
first few days that generally prove the trial. Ifa man staysa 
week, as a rule, he is anxious to stay much longer ; and often 
leaves the colony at last with real regret. Thirteen weeks is 
the average length of a sojourn there. 
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During the fourteen months that followed the opening of 
Wilhelmsdorf, 1,200 colonists were admitted ; of these, 42 ran 
away taking the clothes they had borrowed with them ; 830, 
after spending some time in the colony. were provided with 
work by the Director; and 136 left voluntarily to look for 
employment on their own account. 

The form of Government in force at Wilhelmsdorf is of the 
simplest order, no punishment of any sort being allowed there. 
If a man render himself objectionable to his companions, if he 
refuse to obey orders, or to conform to the established rules and 
regulations, he is simply warned by the Director that such 
conduct will not be tolerated. If this warning have no effect, 
he is expelled from the colony. Seing that often one half of 
the men belong to the criminal class, it is little short of marvel- 
lous that the mere fear of expulsion should be sufficient to 
maintain order. Even the worst amongst them, however, seem 
to feel that clean rooms, wholesome food, warm clothing, and 
regular work, when combined with kindly humane treatment, 
are not things to be lightly risked. The knowledge that they 
are free to leave the colony, too, at any moment, has a marked 
effect upon them, and helps not a little to make things work 
smoothly. 

During the nine years that have elapsed since the work was 
started, Wilhelmsdorf kas become a model colony. By dint 
of deep digging and ploughing, the thick layer of impervious 
clay under the light sandy upper soil on the farm has been 
broken up, and the land is now perfectly drained and highly 
productive. What a few years ago was only a barren moorland 
is, to-day, fruit-gardeus, cornfields, and meadows. The colonists 
obtain a rich harvest from fields that hardly paid the cost of 
cultivation to their former owners; and they have reclaimed 
two hundred and fifty acres of waste land, that was never before 
thought worth a day’s labour. The part of the forest, too, that 
lies within their domain, has been carefully thinned, the old 
trees taken in hand, a work that sooner or later must richly 
repay the labour bestowed. Strong, well-made roads have 
taken the place of the old bridle path, which, for months in the 
year, was impassable. ‘The farm is being gradually well- 
stocked with cattle; already it has eight draught horses, four 
draught oxen, twenty-four milk cows, twelve oxen, besides 
calves, pigs, and foals. 

The farmhouse which was bought with the land, soon proved 
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too small for the accommodation of the colonists,and a large 
dwelling has been erected, which is an exact copy of the old 
Westphalian homesteads of the middle ages. In the quaint 
fashion which then prevailed, the stables, cowhouses, sheds, 


and other outbuildings, are grouped closely around it. These 


are almost entirely the handiwork of the colonists, for it was 
soon discovered that building is an art easily learned by the 
willing. In 1883, Wilhelmsdorf extended its sphere of useful- 
ness by establishing in the colony, though at some distance 
from the house,a home for inebriates. The majority of the 
colonists owe their ruin to drinking, many of the most skilled 
workmen amongst them being abject slaves to alcohol. Some 
of these, even when other and much more lucrative work was 
provided for them, begged earnestly to be allowed to remain 
in the colony, for,as they said.there at least they were tree 
from the temptation which elsewhere was too strong for them. 
This was difficult to arrange. There is no hope of effecting a 
cure of dipsomania in less than two years,too long a time to 
keep at Wilhelmsdorf all the inebriates who wished to remain 
there, even if it were possible, amidst the constant stream of 
comers and goers, to guard them from danger. It was there- 
fore resolved to open a separate home for men who are willing: 
to submit to the discipline necessary to cure them of habitual 
intemperance. The late Emperor Friedrich, then Crown- 
Prince, desired that a portion of the money raised for the 
celebration of his silver wedding,should be devoted to build- 
ing this home, which, in his memory, is known to-day as 
Friedrichs-hiitte. | Some thirty inebriates can be received there, 
and they have the right of remaining two years, subject, of 
course, to the condition of never touching alcohol. 

Up to January Ist, 1889, 4,750 colonists had been received 
ut Wilhelmsdorf, and there provided with work for periods 
varying from one day to several months. It is found that 
each man costs the colony in food and clothing fifty-three and 
a half pfennig—about sixpence a day. As the object kept in 
view by the Director is to fit the men, who frequently arrive 
in a most debilitated condition, to take their place again in the 
labour market as hardy workers, the food provided is of the 
most nourishing kind; the cost of living, therefore, would be 
consilerably higher than it is,if it were not that the colonists 
grow then own corn, vegetables, and fruit, and are their own 
butchers, bakers,and milkmen. During the last financial year 
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the expenses of the whole establishment amounted to 60,649 
marks,a sum by no means covered by the sale of the produce 
of the farm. The Director and Committee of Management, 
however, are firmly convinced that in time Wilhelmsdorf will 
become self-supporting ; and certainly the deficit in its accounts 
is smaller year by year. It is at present somewhat crippled 
in its resources, by the interest it has to pay for the loan raised 
to buy stock for the farm, and to defray the working expenses of 
the colony whilst the land was being cleared and drained, and 
the house built. It must not be forgotten, too, that the labour 
employed on the farm is of the most expensive kind, as it is at 
once untrained and uncertain, many of the men being physically 
incapable of doing a hard day's work. Whether, therefore, it 
ever becomes a paying concern, is a question that time alone 
can decide, but at any rate it has succeeded in doing thoroughly 
the work it was intended to do. 

There are now in various parts of Germany, twenty other 
industrial colonies modelled upon that at Wilhelmsdorf; and, 
in all of them good work is being done. ‘Those who have 
followed carefully the development of these industrial settle- 
ments, maintain that they have all the advantages and none of 
the disadvantages of State-provided workhouses. At the least 
possible trouble and expense to the community at large, they 
afford a refuge to the most dangerous section of the destitute ; 
and, what is of still greater importance, their directors, owing to 
their position, are able to do what the bestowers of private 
and State charity alike fail in doing, relieve real distress, 
without degrading the recipient of their bounty. There isa 
certain stigma attached to the man who asks for alms whether 
of a passing stranger ora relieving officer ; but there is no such 
stain upon him who applies for work at Wilhelmsdorf. Asa 
rule, he is a better comrade, a better citizen,a better man, one 
more keenly alive to what he owes to others and to himself 
when he leaves the colony than when he enters. 





DEATH AND LIFE. 


—— 7 


Oh ! weeping wave, Oh! sounding sea ! 
What are your sad voices saying to me ? 
In the gloaming— 

Sadly moaning, 

While the night winds rave, 

O’er his reed-clad grave, 

And chaunt a wild, death song to me. 


Oh ! wild winds, lash the raving sea ! 

For it whispers of sorrow and woe to me, 
As on that night— 

He sank from sight, 

And his pale white face, 

And his boyhood’s grace, 

Are gone. . . for ever from love and me. 
* a * o * 
Oh! dancing wave. Oh! sounding sea! 
What are you murmuring now to me? 


Softly sighing— 


Are you lying ? 

As your silvery waves 

The sea shore laves, 

While she whispers such words of love to me ? 


Oh! light winds kiss the silvery sea ! 
It whispers of love and of peace to me, 
Oh! Sea, I know, 
That ruddy glow, 
On her cheek and throat, 
Is the sounding note,— 
That the light of love is still for me. 
W. H. Harrison. 





ONE PHASE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 


—:o:—. 


Bill dealing with the question of International 
Copyright has, necessarily, greatly discouraged 
the advocates of the measure, for while only 
ninety-six votes were given in favour of it, one 
=—— hundred and twenty-two were cast against it. 

But the discussion of the matter has, at all events, done this 
good: It has conduced to a better understanding of the prin- 
ciples upon which the Bill was based,and,at the same time, 
toa clearer appreciation of the obstacles which exist to the 
measure being carried in its present form. The end sought 
by the supporters of an International Copyright Law isa plain 
and practical one. It is desired to secure to foreign authors 
the right—which is morally theirs—to share in the profits 
derived from American reprints of their works ; and, likewise, 
to protect native writers against the unfair and injurious com- 
petition of books which cost the publisher in the United States 
nothing whatever for copyright. 

The advocates of a measure of this character have not, how- 
ever, adequately weighed the almost insuperable difficulties that 
exist to the realization of their project. In America the read- 
ing public make a practice of buying books, instead of borrowing 
them from a circulating library; as is, to a large extent, the 
usage in this country. The consequence is that there prevails 
in the United States a demand for cheapness, which must be met, 
No one, if he be fond of reading, purchases a few volumes only, 
but many ; and it is alone the rich who can supply their wants 
in this respect, unless books be offered to the public at very 
low prices. In the absence of an International Copyright Treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain, the work of an 
English novelist—published in this country at a guinea (five 
dollars)—is sold in America at prices ranging from ten to 
twenty-five cents, This being jthe case it necessarily follows 


that it is only a limited class of the community which will pay 
I 
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1:50 dollars or two dollars for a novel by a native author, when 
the work of a foreign one—of equal or superior merit—can be 
bought for a tenth of that sum. 

Works of fiction are selected for illustration, because it is this 
species of literature which is most in demand both in the United 
States and England, and which, as a rule, is the most profitable 
to the writers. If, therefore, books by foreign authors could be 
copyrighted in America the immediate result would be that 
the English novels would command the same prices as the 
native ones. This is precisely why literary men in the United 
States are, practically, unanimous in favour of the proposed law. 

Mr. Russell Lowell has recently published a letter in which 
he comments with severity upon the course pursued by Congress 
in the matter. In one paragraph, however, he says:—“ I have 
too long experience of the thickness of the human skull, as well 
as of the eventual success of all reasonable reform, to be dis- 
couraged by the temporary defeat of any measure which | 
believed to be sound.” 

In this prophecy Mr. Lowell would seem to be altogether too 
sanguine, judging from past experience on the subject. During 
a period of quite forty years, an International Copyright Bill 
has, from time to time, been introduced into Congress, with the 
result that the measure has, invariably, been defeated by a 
substantial majority. 

In fact, the great bulk of the reading public in the United 
States has been so long accustomed to obtain reprints of English 
books cheaply, that it is not disposed to submit patiently to 
the cost of these being enhanced by legislation simply to do 
justice to a few score of foreign, and native authors. It is, too, 
not alone those people who want cheap literature who would 
suffer from an International Copyright Law, but publishers 
type-founders, printing-press builders, ink manufacturers, paper’ 
makers, bookbinders, and many others would be injuriously 
affected by it, since, as books became dearer,so, in the same 
ratio, would the sale of them be restricted. 

It is all very well for Mr. Lowell to be severe upon the pro- 
verbial “thickness of the human skull,” but he might, at the 
same time, have borne in mind the apothegm ofa celebrated 
statesman on the subject. “The public,” said he, “ is an ass, 
but it can kick.” Precisely! and in America, more especially, 
where manhood suffrage prevails, it is not safe for the Legislature 
to go counter to the wishes of the masses, since they are apt to 
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kick, and kick hard, too, against any law they dislike. When, 
therefore, the Bill in question was before Congress, it was but 
natural that only a minority of the Senate should have the moral 
courage to incur the unpopularity of recording their votes in 
favour of a measure, against which so many, and so powerful, 
interests were arrayed. 

Of late years some of the large publishers in New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia have expressed themselves as being in favour 
of what is styled “ An Authors’ Copyright Law.” That is to 
say,one that would allow of a foreign writer disposing to an 
American publisher the sole right of reprinting his book in the 
United States. This “ change of front ”—for at one time they 
were strongly opposed to the recognition, in any form, of the 
rights of English authors—has arisen from no desire to do justice 
to these, nor from a wish to promote the interests of native 
literature. But simply from the circumstance that they, them- 
selves, are now the sufferers from the present usage. In former 
years certain publishers in the above cities enjoyed, practically, 
a monopoly of reprinting foreign books. For these firms had 
come to an understanding by which a work issued from the press 
of one house was not to be put on the market by another. But 
of late years a class of small publishers has sprung up, which will 
not be bound by any arrangement of this character. They 
reprint every English novel—if by a popular author—they can 
lay their hands upon ; and then they sell it at a lower price than 
that demanded by the firm that first reprinted the book. The 
consequence has been that the old established publishing houses, 
virtuously indignaut at their rights (?) not being respected, are 
advocates of such an alteration in the law of copyright as would 
prevent their rivals interfering with this branch of their business, 
Publishers, however, as a body, are opposed as strenuously as 
ever to International Copyright of any description. ‘There is a 
general impression on their parts that, if foreign authors were 
accorded the privilege of selling to any firm in the United States 
the right of reprinting their books, the business would be mono- 
polised by a few of the leading houses in the trade ; since their 
command of large capital would enable them to offer more 
liberal terms to those writers than the bulk of their competitors 
were in a position to propose. 

Indeed, to reconcile the conflicting claims of foreign authors 
with those of the American reading public for cheap literature, 
as well as those of the trade interests involved, is obviously a 

12 
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problem not easy to be dealt with. One solution of this vewata 
quaetio which has recently been offered in some quarters is as 
follows. It is suggested that a law should be enacted by which 
any publisher in the United States who may purchase of a 
foreign author the “ Advance Sheets ” of his forthcoming work, 
shall enjoy the exclusive right of reprinting it during a brief 
period—say two or three months. It is argued that, under 
these circumstances, the American publisher would be both able, 
and willing, to pay a better price to the foreign author for the 
privilege than is possible at present. At the same time, the 
right being limited to so short a time, it is contended that 
neither the trade nor the public at large, would suffer to an 
appreciable extent by the proposed arrangement. 

The idea is an ingenious one, asit seems to offer a practicable 
suggestion for dealing with the matter. It is, therefore, not 
improbable that, ultimately, a law embodying the principle of it 
may be passed by Congress. It is true that a measure of this 
character would afford but a small modicum of ihe justice to 
which foreign authors are entitled. Yet—for reasons already 
stated—it is to be feared that they will have to be content with 
even this inadequate recognition of their claims, since there 
exists so many obstacles in the way of the enactment of an 
International Copyright Bill of wider scope. 


W. C. M. 





TWO STEPS, AND WHERE THEY LED. 


By Mrs. THos. WooLLAsTon WHITE. 
Author of “A Romance of Posilipo,” ete. 


—:0:— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


MIXED RACES. 


HE ball was to commence at an early hour. It was 
about eleven o’clock before Godfrey entered the 
effectively decorated ball-room, the strains of “God 
save the Queen ” had long died away. 

His Excellency had arrived, and moved up the 

=—room bowing graciously right and left. Groups 

were formed upon and around the dais—conversation was in full 
flow—partners were being secured for the next lancers. 

“Delamare, we want a_ vis-d-vis, have you a partner?” 
inquired Leonard Young, intercepting him on his way up to the 
dais. 

“T cannot dance just now—must do my duty first—otherwise 
I should have been only too happy,” he added, bowing slightly, 
in compliment to Helen who leaned upon Leonard’s arm. 

“ Who is the girl you were dancing with, Young ?” he asked, 
later in the evening. “ I do not remember to have seen that face 
before in these festive scenes.” 

* Probably not, because it’s her first ball ; but 1 wonder you 
have not met her at Mrs. Meredith’s ; she is a great chum of hers, 
and often goes to visit at Hedham. She sings divinely, and 
there is no nonsense about her.” 

“ Well, but you have not told me the name of your divinity.” 

“She is Miss Gerrard ; Helen is her name; shall I introduce 
you ?” 

“ N—n—o thanks, she seems too much occupied with her 
numerous partners, and would not be grateful to me for inter- 
rupting, besides, I never dance anything but a quiet quadrille.” 

“That will give her an opportunity of appreciating your 
conversational powers.” 
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“T see the officers approve of her dancing.” 

“ Yes, the Middies were complaining that all the young ladies 
are married. Darcy picked out Mrs. Lurley as the youngest- 
looking girl in the room ; as she is wearing white without any 
colour, he concluded she must be a débutante. His face was a 
study for Leech when he heard that she is a wife of two years’ 
standing. It is too bad, half the girls are engaged before they 
come out—which does not give a man a chance.” 

“Mr. Young, you must choose a partner quickly and come to 
help me put one of the Maori Chiefs through his facings,” said 
May’s blithe young voice close to his elbow. Her hand was 
resting upon Beresford’s arm. . “I have made arash promise,” 
she continued, “to dance with a distinguished native, but I 
require the support of my friends.” 

“At your commands,” answered Leonard, “which of the 
chiefs have you chosen to honour? Not Daniel Lambert, I hope.” 

“No,” she replied laughing, “I told the Major that I, being 
such an insignificant little person, could not undertake to pilot 
that unwieldy tower of flesh through the lancers, although as he 
ranks higher than the others, we ought to pay him most 
attention.” 

“I do not see that it is imperative on you to pay the Maoris 
any such attention, and hope you do not really intend to dance 
with one of them,” said Beresford in a low voice, looking down 
on little May with an expression of serious anxiety. 

“He is one of the good friendly natives who have been 
fighting for us! Of course I shall be civil to him. I have 
already paid my respects to Daniel Lambert ; he received me 
most graciously. Major Robinson told me that he expected 
each person presented to offer him some refreshment; he 
especially approves of fruit; and waving his hand towards a 
plate of strawberries signified his desire that I should share 
them with him.” 

“ And did you ?” asked Leonard smiling, while a look of in- 
tense annoyance passed over Beresford’s expressive countenance. 

“Certainly, there was no getting out of it, he took a seat 
opposite to me ; then, with that upward movement of the head 
common to his race, Daniel handed me the plate with the air of 
@ prince. I did stipulate for a separate mound of sugar.” 

“ They are really fine fellows, everything about them betrays 
a defiant tendency ; that very fact of their never bending the 
head, and have you noticed the device on the heads of their 
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spears or on the prow of their canoes? It is generally a human 
head with the tongue thrust out.” 

“ What is his Excellency’s object in taking them on this tour?” 
May inquired of Beresford. 

“The idea is,I believe, to impress them strongly with the 
power, wealth and superior civilization of the Pakeha. I hope it 
may have some effect in convincing them that they must submit 
to our government.” 

“ pity the poor old white-haired prisoner ; he has remained 
seated in the chairthat was handed to him when he first entered; 
rigid, motionless ; look,” continued May, “he does not appear 
conscious of the presence of any other being, he makes me think 
of the dying gladiator. 

‘ He heard it, but he heeded not, his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away.’ 
The chains of captivity are tightening round his heart, they will 
crush it to death,” she added, looking sorrowfully at the prisoner 
for some moments, 

“ The chains are metaphorical, no others will ever bind him, if 
his Excellency has his way.” Beresford was only half pleased 
at the interest the Maori chiefs excited in his partner. 

“ Metaphorical or not, they are killing him ; Major Robinson 
says that he has never spoken since he was captured, and barely 
eats enough to keep body and soul together.” 

“If his soul is anything like ‘his body, it won’t be much 
missed,” put in Leonard, with a comic glance at the Maori’s 
crooked legs, and dejected attitude. 

At this moment the interpreter came up, bringing May’s 
partner for the lancers ; a tall young chief dressed in a suit of 
broad-cloth of the latest European fashion. A handsome gold 
chain hung across his waistcoat; the innovation he allowed 
himself was a border of gold braid round the waistcoat. His 
features were well defined ; the piercing glance of his eagle eye 
moved restlessly taking in all he saw, when no one was observ- 
ing him, but he knew instinctively when he was the subject of 
remark, then his eyes assumed an expression of haughtiest 
indifference. 

Nature had given him a high-bred, easy grace. One would 
have supposed that his white gloves would have made him 
uncomfortably conscious that he possessed hands and did not 
know what to do with them, Not at all, as he came up he 
quietly adjusted a button on his left-hand glove ; then offered 
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his arm to May, as he had noticed the other men do, giving her a 
slightly inquiring half deprecating look as if to say, “ You must 
be pioneer.” 

He had dined at his Excellency’s table, assisted at réunions at 
Government-house, but this was his first essay at dancing any- 
thing but his native war-dance. No one could have guessed 
that as his tall figure moved unembarrassed among the others, 
pliant as a reed to the touch or indication of his partner’s hand. 

Bob Beresford had involuntarily pressed the fingers that 
rested on his arm closer to his side when the Maori came up to 
claim May. 

“ Do let me make an excuse for you,” he pleaded. 

“ Ah, Mr. Beresford, please don’t disapprove,” she said coax- 
ingly, “ because if you do I know mother will, and I really 
cannot see what possible objection there can be.” 

“ You don’t know these savages as I do, my innocent lily,” was 
Beresford’s inward rejoinder, his eyes following them anxiously, 
as they took their places in the dance. 

Just at the end, in the last grand chain, part of a tulle ruche 
attached to May’s dress was torn, but not by the Maori’s foot, 
it wound round and round him. He looked a little doubtful as 
to whether this formed part of the ceremony or not; finally 
concluded that it must be accidental, and stood still, signing 
imperiously to May to release him. 

Perhaps he mistook her mirthful smile for one of ridicule, for 
he suddenly seized her delicate wrist and gave it a savage shake 
as a cat would a mouse. 

So swift was the action, that it escaped even Beresford’s 
watchful glance, which was continually intercepted by moving 
figures in the crowded ball-room. 

The blood rushed into May’s cheeks, but she betrayed no sign 
of fear, raising her calm, clear eyes she fixed them bravely on 
the Maori’s blazing orbs with a look as commanding as his own. 
It cowed him for a moment. Before he recovered from his 
astonishment sufficiently to stretch out his hand to detain her, 
she had moved beyond his reach. She had not taken many 
steps before Beresford was at her side, his arm offered to lead her 
to where Mrs. Gerrard was seated at the upper end of the room, 

“] will take your other arm, please,” she said, hastily throwing 
folds of her gossamer skirt over the bruised, swollen wrist, which 
bore the impression of the chiet’s sinewy fingers. 

“Nobody can say that I have not done my duty by the 
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natives ; now I shall take your advice, Mr. Beresford, and let 
others do the honours.” 

“ «Better late than never,’ yéur decision makes me very happy- 
I suffered more than I can tell you during the dance.” 

* Did you think he would make so many blunders ?” 

“ I could not bear to see him take your hands.” (May thanked 
heaven that he had not seen her wrist.) “ A half-civilized savage 
does not know how even to think of a lady, much less how to 
treat her.” 

“I ought to have yieldedto your good judgment,” she said, 
penitently, remembering the low estimation in which Maoris held 
their women-kind. “ You are always right, and I generally see 
it when too late.” 

A thrill of delight at her words made his heart leap; but it 
shivered with disappointment the next instant ; her features 
wore an expression of sisterly sincerity as if she were speaking 
to her favourite brother Jem. 

Leonard Young had restored his partner to a seat and was 
chatting sociably with Mrs. Gerrard, giving her an amusing 
description of the gravity and decorum exhibited by the Maori 
chiefs, when May and Beresford came up. 

“ Will you give me the pleasure of dancing the next with 
you?” Leonard asked eagerly, yet with the air of one quite 
sure of his answer. 

“Thanks, but I am not going to dance again,” was her 
unexpected reply. She felt the colour spreading in her cheeks 
and bent her face over the bouquet she carried, while rapidly 
considering means of hiding that swollen, discoloured wrist, if he 
should urge the request. Were the bruise discovered, she must 
give an explanation, and she knew Leonard would call the Maori 
to account for his violence. Any disturbance must be avoided, 
so she had sorrowfully to forego the keenest enjoyment of this, 
her first ball. Leonard evidently had no intention of pressing 
the matter, his eyebrows contracted angrily at what he thought 
a capricious device of May’s to humble him. Then, as if an idea 
had darted into his mind, he glanced sharply and suspiciously at 
Beresford. Had he anything to do with her decision ? 

Had he thought it a duty to warn her against the other’s 
attentions as against those of « frivolous flirt ? The remembrance 
of the evening spent at Tatterdale’s flashed into Leonard’s 
recollection, but Bob had gone home early—he knew nothing 
Om. . 
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Quite unconscious of Leonard’s suspicions, Beresford was 
receiving Mrs. Gerrard’s congratulations upon a stroke of good 
fortune that had fallen to his share. The appointment of gold 
commissioner had been offered to him and accepted gladly ; but 
his Excellency had chosen him to hold a higher position under 
Government ; so that the first appointment was to be held for a 
year as a stepping-stone to the other. 

“T am glad they have found out your worth at last, your 
friends discovered it long ago ; we knew that you would fill a 
position of the kind with honour to yourself and advantage to 
the colony.” 

“ That remains to be proved,” he said half-anxiously. Then, 
with a bright, gratified smile, “ My friends are all too kind, but | 
have none so indulgent as you,” dropping into a seat by her side 

Meanwhile Leonard's eyes were emitting sparks of wounded 
pride, love, and resentment over little May’s bending head. 

“You have purposely avoided dancing with me—you have 
spoken to me but once ; and that was to bid me come and see a 
Maori enjoy the privilege which you have chosen to deny to me.” 

When she raised her head to answer the angry accusation he 
was gone, and she soon saw him whirling rapidly in a waltz, 
His partner found him very absent and stupid, as she afterwards 
informed a friend who was disposed to envy her the attentions 
of that “delightful Mr. Young.” Perhaps she was not aware 
that during all the pauses in their career he was occupied in 
watching May’s pretty little figure, on the distant dais, and 
wondering if she were piqued. 

We have heard how it was that the Maori chiefs were present 
at the ball, five accompanied the Governor, two of whom were 
prisoners of war, the others were friendly natives. Great hopes 
were entertained that the struggle between the two races was 
terminated. 

The “Native Minister” and the interpreter undertook the 
responsibility of the Maori portion of the suite on this expe- 
dition, and were on the best possible terms with their charges. 

The Major’s plan was to keep them constantly amused and 
interested, explaining all they saw with untiring zeal, listening 
to their observations with an expression of intense fun in his 
blue eyes. 

As May and her chieftain had moved off to join the dancers, 
Godfrey Delamare stopped to speak to the Major. “ Well, 
Major, we see nothing of you, the ‘ Menagerie ’ engrosses yout 
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time and thoughts. What will the dowagers say it you inveigle 
young ladies into dancing with the Lion’s Whelp ?” 

“Mrs. Gerrard was present when I introduced him to her 
daughter. I see Beresford does not like it. You would be sur- 
prised at the intelligence of the Lion’s Whelp as you call him, 
and, let me tell you, it is uncommonly hard to beat him in a 
game of chess.” 

“It would be rather amusing to try; though if he beat me, 
it would be another triumph on the wrong side ; and might help 
to destroy the salutary conviction of the white man’s supe- 
riority which you wish him to acquire by the trip,” said 
Godfrey laughing. 

“ Strategy is their forte ;” continued the Major ; “ their earth- 
works are marvels of simplicity and efficiency ; and, in the kind of 
guerilla warfare waged against us, they have many advantages 
over our fellows in the keen senses of hearing and sight ; their 
knowledge of the country, their clever resources, and their 
familiarity with bush-life.” 

“Their dark skins, and independence in the matter of 
costume ?” 

“ Yes, the scarlet tunics area standing joke amongst Maoris, 
they think the Pakeha must be weary of his life when he puts it 
into a red coat to ensure their aim.” 

“Let us hope we have done with it, for it is disheartening, 
inglorious work, rarely to get a sight of the enemy, and never to 
have a fair stand-up fight.” 

“ Enough to make our regiments grind their teeth to find, as 
they did, the uselessness ot the heavy machinery of civilized 
warfare. After all the incredible labour of dragging Armstrongs 
to the scene of attack, keeping up an infernal firing all day ; to 
discover that the storm of shot and shell was poured over the 
Pah, not into it, that the Maoris were lying perdusin excavations, 
only waiting till the ammunition was exhausted to make a feint 
of evacuating ; to wriggle back like so many snakes through the 
high fern, secrete themselves in the catacombs; and when our 
soldiers and sailors scaled the palisade—thinking they were at 
length in possession—to fire up volley after volley upon them.” 

“No wonder they declared it was the devil they were 
fighting.” 

“ Ah !” rejoined the Major, “ it was a piteous sight next morn- 
ing, when the Maori brutes bad done their work, and decamped 
during the night, to see nearly every officer lying either dead 
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or dying in the ditch within the palisade. The worst is that 
they never practise the same dodge twice, so that the experience 
our men learn does uot help them on another occasion. But 
I must look after Daniel or he will be suffering from indigestion 
to-morrow, and be savage asa bear. He gives me more trouble 
than all the others,as he finds the manners and customs of 
civilized life more irksome. 

“ Apropos of that ”—the Major lowered his voice—* we all 
went to the theatre last night, which delighted them. The 
house was crowded and the heat intense. Daniel managed to 
sit out the performance, puffing and gasping, I was afraid of 
apoplexy, till copious perspiration relieved my mind on that 
score; but no sooner were we outside the theatre than an 
unforeseen difficulty arose; they began with one consent to 
undress. We had to enter a strong protest. Daniel was quite 
unconvinced although he yielded; he could not be made to 
understand that there was a shadow of impropriety in walk- 
ing home by lamplight with his garments hung over his arm 
when it was too hot to wear them.” 

The Major moved away, his roguish eyes twinkling with 
suppressed mirth at the reminiscence. 

Godfrey remained leaning against a doorway. He had 
caught sight of Helen’s classic head crowned with its plaits of 
dark hair, brought out in relief against the curtain behind her 
Her profile was turned towards him as she sat, so that he could 
look at her as Jong as he liked without her being aware of 
his admiration—for admiration it was—expressed in every line 
of his face. He leaned under shelter of the friendly doorway 
with the air of a man who had found what he wanted, and was 
satisfied. 

She was conversing gaily with a fresh-coloured gentleman 
who wore a long silky beard, snow-white (the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem might have envied it). Godfrey was not near enough 
to hear a word that passed, but saw that she showed more 
animation than when dancing with her youthful partners. 

“ She cannot possibly be going to marry a man old enough to 
be her grandfather,” he thought,a pang of jealousy and regret 
stealing into his heart, as her companion bent his head slightly 
to say something to her, the snowy beard touching her shoulder. 
It must have been a remark either comic or satirical, for Helen 
broke into a subdued silvery laugh, and treated him to a 
reproving glance from her soft eyes. 
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Rising presently, they came towards the supper-room, passing 
through Godfrey’s doorway ; he drew back to give space, then 
slowly followed, but he was not left long to indulge his 
inclination to watch Helen. 

Mrs. Meredith’s voice disturbed his meditation, asking him 
to assist in getting up theatricals at Hedham on the 11th. 

“ We expect a few friends to-morrow for croquet, the ground 
is in capital order ; come and talk over arrangements. I shall 
take no refusal, although I am aware of your contempt for the 
game. Youshall uot be bored into playing, but I must have 
your valuable aid for the ‘ Rivals.’ Mrs. Gerrard,” she con- 
tinued, addressing a lady near, “let me introduce Mr. Delamare 
to you, as you will form part of our audience it is clearly to 
your interest to add your request to mine.” 

Godfrey bowed to Helen’s mother—thought that Fortune was 
kind—and astonished Mrs. Meredith by cordially accepting her 
invitation for the following day, without the demur which that 
lady had anticipated. 

Helen came up shortly afterwards. Noticing May’s pale 
cheeks, she suggested going home. Mrs. Gerrard did not hear 
her, for she was listening intently to what Mr. Beresford was 
saying about the mysterious case which had created excitement 
in Melbourne. 

“Ts there a doubt now raised in the public mind as to whether 
Bond really died by his own hand 2” she asked. 

“Yes. Noarrest has yet been made, and to my idea, there 
seems no foundation for a suspicion of foul play, because of 
course the man—not having immediately died from the effect 
of the shot—would have named his murderer upon recovering 
consciousness.” 

“Did he ever recover his senses sufficiently to understand 
what had happened to him ?” 

“By wonderful skill the spark of life found in him was 
nourished until partial consciousness was restored. In the 
course of eight or ten more hours this developed into complete 
possession of his senses; but Bond’s brain, weakened and 
diseased by previous excesses, refused to come to his aid; he 
could give no account of who shot him ; he said he knew nothing 
of how he came to be in that plight. The medical men were 
satisfied that the deed was done by his own hand in a fit of 
intemperance, and so all the world has believed, until this 
whisper of crime was breathed. The effect has been to put 
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detectives on the alert again—with what result remains for the 
future to prove.” 

“What a strange freak of nature,” said Mrs. Gerrard, “to 
have raised hope of solving the mystery by obeying the exer- 
tions of science, then suddenly to have ceased to co-operate, and 
resigned the victim to his unexplained death.” 

The topic of conversation did not appear to interest Godfrey, 
he almost turned his back upon the speakers. 

It seemed to act as a shock to Helen’s nervous system, for 
her brilliant colour faded out. 

Her mother’s quick eye perceived the change; rising, 
she said, “We will go now Helen. Mr. Delamare, my 
daughter.” 

Godfrey bowed low at the introduction. His desire of the 
evening was fulfilled without any effort on his own part to 
accomplish it, 

A few moments later Helen’s white-bearded friend was 
leading Mrs. Gerrard to her carriage. Helen followed, her 
arm within Godfrey’s. 

“Fold your cloak well round you, Miss Gerrard,” he said, 
“the night air strikes keenly on leaving the heated rooms.” 
He was feeling it evidently—he shivered slightly. Taking up 
one of the long corners of her burnouse he drew it across her 
chest, passing it over her shoulder as a Ciociaro folds his cloak 
when the keen tramontana is blowing. 

“As youare going to Hedham, 1 shall have the pleasure of 
meeting you to-morrow,” was Godfrey’s remark as he handed 
her into the carriage. He had to stand aside directly to make 
way for Leonard Young, who had watched for an opportunity 
and secured a few last words with May while escorting her 
from the ball-room thus far. 

“This has been your first ball,” Leonard said to her as they 
walked slowly down the room; “I suppose it will be my last 
in Christchurch ; it is to be hoped you found it more enjoyable 
than I have.” 

“] confess frankly to a disappointment,” she replied, with her 
usual espi¢gterie, “but how deceptive appearances are, you 
seemed in buoyant spirits. I hope that Miss Slasher with 
whom you were dancing so vigorously is not one of the young 
ladies engaged before they come out, of whom I heard you 
complain.” 

“]T wish I were as indifferent about some other things as 1 
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am about Miss Slasher’s prospects and destiny ; they do not 
affect me in any way.” 

“You said this would be your last ball,so I concluded that 
matters were arranged with her to your satisfaction, and that 
you were going to retire into private life.” May’s saucy dimples 
had come out. 

“For private life, am I to understand marriage? I do wish 
to settle down quietly and have written to tell my father that 
I intend to bring a wife home.” 

“ Are you thinking of returning to England?” she inquired 
suddenly, with a change of tone. 

“My father has sent a letter of recall, which ought to be 
obeyed. He believes his health is failing,and wishes me to 
return as soon as possible. I replied this morning, telling him 
to prepare to welcome”—Leonard paused—then added, “a New 
Zealand savage.” 

May would have given all she possessed to have found the 
use of her tongue, to have answered him in the same light vein 
of playfulness, but it refused to move, so he went on. 

“T should think Princess Julia’s cousin, the lady who was 
robed in green satin, sitting amongst the ashes, would do.” 

Still she did not hazard an opinion. 

“It will be worth something to see my father’s face when I 
present his daughter-in-law... But what a joyful surprise, were 
I to bring any one like—Helen.” 

May’s bouquet fell to the ground. He stooped to take up 
the bruised flowers. 

She spoke now, but he had to bend his head to hear. 

“ Helen is admirable always ; she would adorn any station of 
life, however exalted.” 

“That is the worst of it—she is so super-excellent as to be 
quite out of my reach.” 


“ You will be rather an important personage some day—there- 


oy 


fore should choose your 

“ Wife,” he prompted eagerly. 

“To suit your position. Certainly no one could do you 
more credit than Helen.” 

“Do you think she would have anything to say te me?” 
They were close to the carriage. 

“ Why don’t you ask her ?” 

“ Because, perfect as she is, 1 prefer you a thousand times.” 

May's foot was on the step, but her youthful elasticity seemed 
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all at once to have deserted her. Helen thought she looked quite 
faint as she took her seat and leaned against the carriage window, 

May was not so overcome, however, as not to see Leonard 
press the remains of her bouquet to his lips as he watched the 
carriage driven off. Then she felt as though she were sinking 
down a precipice, there was a queer singing in her ears; she 
laid her head on Helen’s shoulder,and knew nothing more for 
the next few minutes. Helen, seeing her sister so tired, leaned 
back, pretending that she too “was sleepy. All idea of the 
pleasant chat she had intended to enjoy left her. She shut 
her eyes, but saw Godfrey’s handsome face as vividly before 
her as when he had bent it forward in the lamplight to wish 
her good-night. Her faithful memory repeated each word 
he had said to her—her ear lost not one of his low, musical 
tones, She remembered the air of protection with which he 
had drawn her cloak over her, and experienced a thrill of 
happiness which she did not seek to define. 

As she dreamed on, the scene changed: The ball-room faded 
gradually away. She was standing on the deck of a large 
ship ; she inhaled the stimulating fragrance of the briny ocean. 
A tall form stood before her—it was some one who raised her 
hand to his lips. Again: The ship had passed like a dissolving 
view—a boat was skimming smoothly over a glassy sea—the 
uplifted face smiling its farewell—was Godfrey Delamare’s own ! 

“ Mother !” she exclaimed, starting forward, “ it is he !” 

“Who, dear—the tipsy coachman? How very disagreeable, 
he nearly upset me once before.” 

“No, impossible! Then it must be his brother !” said Helen, 
quite wrapped up in her discovery. 

“ Yes, | think so; he drives so much more steadily,” rejoined 
her mother, 

“We never saw him drive. He was in the boat, and was 
lost, don’t you remember ?” 

“In whose boat? What are you talking of Helen?” asked 
her mother, perfectly bewildered. 

“ Poor Mr. Derwent, you know, who was drowned with the 
Captain's gig.” 

Mr. Derwent? What had he to do with the coachman ? 

Mrs. Gerrard was quite distressed at the effect late hours 
and excitement had produced upon her daughters—her sprightly 
May so worn out that she could not raise her head—the self- 
possessed, dignified Helen talking at random in this way. 
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“It was a groom,” Helen went on dreamily,“ who engaged 
his cabin in the ‘ Hesperus.’ ” 

“ What makes you speak of Mr. Derwent? His death made 
a great impression on you when it occurred, but now, really 
you should give up thinking of it. Do let the poor young 
man rest in his grave.” 

“Tt is Mr. Delamare’s likeness to him which recalled Mr. 
Derwent so vividly to my mind,” Helen answered, feeling half 
ashamed of her reverie, and administering a pinch to her arm 
by way of helping herself out of it. 

There must have been some unity of thought between them, 
for Godfrey walked to his club in the clear moonlight, reproach- 
ing himself for being a fool; after these tranquil years to be 
fascinated by a tall, graceful form, the movements and carriage 
of which harmonised with the sweet fair face, forming an 
ensemble which threatened to overthrow his peace. 

The character and disposition of the owner did not appear 
to be a subject of speculation, strange to say, considering how 
he had been deceived in years gone by. But lhe had vowed 
to himself after his release never to call a woman wife again. 
As he pronounced the name therewith rose up a vision ©! 
Valentine as he had seen her last. He shut it out hastily from his 
mind’s eye, quickened his pace,as though he would trample 
out all remembrance of the past, and with it all temptation with 
regard to the future. He would go off to China, Japan, any- 
where to change the scene ; bury himself in some new interest ; 
shake off the absurd infatuation that was doing its utmost to 
take possession of him. 

This was Tuesday ; no steamer would be leaving till Saturday. 
There was the stupid croquet-party where he would be certain 
to meet her, At any rate, he need not seek her society ; no 
doubt she would be occupied by her friends and the game, in 
which he was not expected to join. 

Here he remembered that he had not sought her society this 
evening ; that chance, fate, destiny, some might say Providence, 
had brought him into it; but he meant to escape. Having 
arrived at this satisfactory conclusion, he went to his room 
with the laudable intention of going to sleep till the waiter 
should bring up his bath. When that funetionary appeared 
Mr. Delamare was stil] deep in Kinglake’s “ Crimea,” to which 
he had turned in default of sleep. 


K 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
“ QUEEN LILY AND ROSE IN ONE.” 


IT was five o'clock the next evening when Godfrey rode up 
the carriage-drive leading to Hedham. A river runs through the 
estate, he crossed the bridge, and came in sight of the house. 

Green venetians were down in the large bow-window of the 
drawing-room, the front door stood open,a flight of steps led 
down to the wide gravel sweep before it. The conservatory 
was to the right, a door led from the drawing-room into it. A 
long low wing branched out to the left, facetiously called the 
“ barracks,” because it was composed of bedrooms devoted to the 
use of bachelor friends of the house. 

A magnificent Gloire de Dijon trained against the wall 
diffused the delicate scent of its rich heavy blooms on the 
stunmer air; a sloping green bank led down to the river, on it 
were traced fanciful borders, presenting a blaze of varied colour ; 
a picturesque rustic bridge spanned the river, leading to the 
lawn beyond. Here on an expanse of greensward shaver and 
smooth as velvet, were seen the moving figures of ladies whose 
light dresses formed pretty spots of colour upon the green 
ground. ‘There were plenty of gentlemen busy directing the 
gaine. Others had gone off to one of the summer-houses in 
search of tea. 

“ Bring out the cups and let us enjoy it here, the sun is low 
enough to be pleasant,” suggested the genial hostess, after she 
had shaken hands with Godfrey, and rallied him upon making 
his appearance so late. 

He spread a shawl] over the garden roller, which had been 
used to prepare the ground. Mrs. Meredith leaned back against 
it, laying aside her hat, holding a pink-lined parasol between 
herself and the afternoon rays. “ Now, Mr. Delamare, I am 
going to read youa severe lecture,” she said, looking archly up 
at him ; “ because I believe you deserve it.” 

“ Would it not be more just to make yourself quite sure on 
that point, before you begin ?” 

“ No, L intend to pour all my indignation upon you, and shall 
leave justice to adjust the balance. If you are not guilty, you 
may pass on my wrath to whoever is.” 

“In the strength of a clear conscience I am ready to receive 
the first vial,” he said, bending his !.:.d in mock humility. 
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“Such calm resignation quite disarms me, if you can contrive 
to look savage or defiant I shall get on much better,” laughed 
his companion. 

“ Under the circumstances it is quite impossible, but you must 
blend mercy with justice, and not keep me longer in suspense.” 

“] begin to repent of my rashness ; however, ‘when duty calls 
no fear appals’—nothing but a stern sense of duty unseals my 
lips.” | 

Godfrey wondered what was coming, but knew from the light 
bantering tone that it could be no very serious matter. His 
eyes sought the ground, as an idea flashed through his brain, 
that his quick-witted friend might have detected something 
convictive in his manner last night just before the introduction 
to Helen. 

He did not feel disposed for banter on that subject, but 
managed to look unconcerned. 

Mrs. Meredith dropped her voice so that it should reach no 
ear but his: still jestingly, yet more than half in earnest, she 
inquired, “Are you one of the choice spirits who sit over 
the club whist-table till the small hours, playing guinea 
points ?” 

“T play nearly every evening that I spend there, but never 
later than eleven and never for more than half-guinea points. 
Why do you ask ?” 

“T should not have presumed to do so, but I happen to know 
that Leonard Young has lately lost considerable sums of money, 
His father constantly writes to me about him, so that I fee] to 
acertain degree responsible for his good behaviour ; especially 
as we have promised that our house should always be open to 
receive him during his visits to town, and we have seen next 
to nothing of him lately.” 

“T don’t think you need be uneasy, judging from a conversa- 
tion he and I had last night, when he informed me that he must 
give up the management of my sheep-run in the south. He 
has very little to lose just now, and would scarcely care to risk 
it. He proposes to return to England very shortly.” 

“ All the more reason why he should refrain from play ; the 
fact of possessing little to stake never seems to act as a check 
upon those who enjoy the excitement of gambling. Unfor- 
tunately it is too well known that he will be rich.” 

“T hope that you are not bringing a serious accusation against 
me. If so, pray let me disabuse your mind at once of the idea 

2K 
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that I have had any share directly or indirectly in Young's 
reverses, never having played with him in my life.” 

“ No, to be honest, Mr. Delamare, I appeal to you in the hope 
of discovering what leavening of truth there is in stray hints 
that have come to my ears with regard to high play among 
some of the younger members, and to enlist the weight of your 
influence to put it down.” 

“ Young fellows do not like to be interfered with by older men ; 
they are tenacious of the liberty of the subject ; besides, if it is 
to be regulated by influence, none can be more powerful for 
good than your own. Have you not exercised it on Leonard ?” 

“T believe there is a tacit bond between you men, never to 
reveal the misdoings of which the fraternity may be guilty,” 
she said petulantly. “Leonard has no suspicion that I am 
aware of his weakness; I do not intend that he should until 
I have ascertained facts. I quite relied upon your valuable 
assistance,” she added, in a tone of disappointment. 

“ Now, let me fully understand what you wish me to do,” 
Godfrey subsided into an attitude of easy attention. “ You 
over-rate my capabilities as detective,and fancy that I know 
more of Young’s propensities than I care to tell; believe me, 
this is not the case, and it is more than probable that vague 
rumours which cause you uneasiness are based on frail founda- 
tions. Isuppose it is not allowable to ask who tells tales out 
of school ?” he inquired, with a mischievous simile. 

“There is no objection to your asking, but I am not going 
to deliver my secrets up yet; you shall turn the lens on me 
presently,” she merrily promised. “My object just now is to 
win a candid avowal from you.” 

“ The doors of my camera obscura have already flown open at 
your bidding, and to complete the surrender I am ready to 
forego my humble rubber, if the sacrifice will give you any 
satisfaction.” 

“Yes, it really might be useful, by way of example,and do 
try your powers of persuasion on Leonard; it is so easy for 
men to scatter a little good counsel in a friendly manner that 
does not offend or bore. The best thing that could happen to 
Leonard would be to find a suitable wife.. Helen Gerrard is 
a treasure that any man might rejoice to possess, but I confess 
to you frankly that I would rather not see her married to him.” 

“Do you mean to say that she is pledged to that step ?” 
Godtrey asked with a remarkable quickening of interest. 
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An exultant spark shone in Mrs. Meredith’s eyes. The little 
dart she had borrowed from Cupid’s quiver, tipped with playfal 
malice, had flown straight through his shield of apathy, and 
lodged in a vulnerable spot. Repressing all signs of elation, 
she became intent upon matching two fairy bells of the native 
campanula, approaching one to the other with the delicate 
precision of a chemist preparing a new explosive. He watched 
the process with the impatience of a subaltern waiting to fire 
amine. At length came a gentle sigh over Leonard’s delin- 
quencies and the answer Godfrey was feverishly expecting. 

“ ] think he is most anxious to make a favourable impression, 
he pays her marked attention, and is a warm friend of her 
brother.” 

Delighted at having loosened the fallow ground, and dropped 
into it an active germ of rivalry, which she vowed to herself to 
foster till it should bear fruit according to her wishes, Mrs, 
Meredith rose, saying, “ Here she comes; I hear wheels ; let us 
go to meet her.” 

They crossed the rustic bridge, walked down the drive, turning 
a corner that hid the house from view; but the sound of wheels 
over the road had ceased, there was no sign of the brougham. 

“Strange! my ears are so quick,I am seldom mistaken in 
sounds ; besides, it is time Helen should arrive. On these 
clear evenings one hears vehicles on the road, but it certainly 
seemed nearer.” 

They were standing looking over an iron gate which led into 
paddocks divided from the ornamental grounds by a high hedge. 

“Hark! Do you distinguish the trampling of horses ?” 

“ Distinctly. Probably you keep some in the pasture, and 
they are enjoying a frolic,” Godfrey replied, opening the gate 
and walking forward quickly. 

He gave an exclamation of horror as he descried the 
brougham flying over the soft grass close to the farthest hedge ; 
the two bays attached to it increasing the pace at every stride. 
The box-seat was empty, the reins hung loose about the horses’ 
fetlocks. The window nearest to him was down, a small hand 
covered with a light glove clasped the frame. 

“Oh! Mr. Delamare, stop them before they reach the bridge ! 
They are certain to take the tun towards the stables, and it 
will be destruction !” cried Mrs. Meredith, her voice hoarse with 
alarm, keeping her eyes fixed on the animals that held on their 
uncontrolled career. 
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The brougham oscillated fearfully as they swerved round a 
corner of the field and came rapidly on, keeping close to the 
hedge, under which Godfrey now stood, waiting to seize their 
heads as they passed, if he could contrive to remain concealed 
till near enough to catch the rein without fear of missing it. 
Should he fail, he knew Helen’s danger would be increased— 
the horses would dart away with fresh impetus, Mrs. Meredith 
understood the intention, though he was a considerable distance 
from her ; she drew back out of sight. 

Now for it : 

Godfrey sprang at their heads; he succeeded in grasping 
one rein, which he held as in a vice; his arm felt as if it must 
be jerked from its socket, he was dragged along by the plung- 
ing horse. He tightened the hold, and was making an impres- 
sion—there was a sensible diminution of speed—when suddenly 
the animal threw up its head, the rein broke short off by the 
bit—Godfrey was thrown violently to the ground. He rose 
instantly, but half-stunned, staggered a few paces; then by 
sheer determination he collected his energies and moved 
steadily down to the bridge. There was his chance now ; the 
horses, dive: ted from their previous course, had missed the 
bridge, but were taking a new turn to bring themselves back 
to it. 

Mrs. Meredith’s suspense was quickened ; she had witnessed 
Godfrey’s accident ; now she watched the carriage door open 
slightly. “She is going to throw herself out !” she cried aloud, 
and, unable to bear the sight, hid her face. 

Helen was sitting inside, every moment expecting the car- 
riage to be upset—herself killed—she wondered the catastrophe 
was so long in coming. 

It had seemed hours to her since she became aware of her 
peril. Atlength a faint hope springs up in her heart that the 
horses may pause for an instant,long enough to admit of her 
jumping out. She sends up a wild, fervent prayer ; she pleads 
that she 1s so young to die ; such a violent death too. 

Then she took firm hold of the handle of the door, turned it, 
pushed the door ajar to see that all was clear. How difficult 
it was. to resist springing from her seat, although she knew 
she could not hope to escape thus with her life; still, was not 
anything better than the prolonged anticipation? Strength 
was failing, she was growing sick and faint. 

She remembered the bridge without wall or parapet. She 
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thought of the rail across to prevent young colts that were 
grazing in the paddocks from getting away, Could no one 
save her? Where was Mr. Delamare? Perhaps lying where 
she had seen him fall, badly hurt no doubt. 

The carriage ceased to rock so violently, the horses were 
proceeding at a steady trot down the road. A few more yards, 
then the turn to the fatal bridge ! for was there a remote chance 
that they would go on towards the house when they heard colts 
whinnying to them from the opposite field ? 

“ Shall I risk it ?” thought Helen. 

At the junction of the two roads the bays snorted, put their 
heads together in seeming consultation as to which course they 
should pursue,—paused—stopped—and while they were making 
up their minds Helen descended safely to the ground, where 
she remained seated till her trembling knees could support 
her. She drew her breath quickly as she saw the horses make 
a resolute dash at the bridge. In another moment both had 
risen at the rail, but encumbered by the overturned carriage 
behind them, fell struggling. 

When Helen opened her eyes she saw Godfrey, the coachman 
anda stable-boy busy about the terrified animals, which were 
soon disentangled from their broken harness to be led off crest- 
fallen and nervous to the stables, The coachman was trying 
to justify himself for having driven the spirited bays to fetch 
Miss Gerrard without taking a groom to open the gates. 

“ Look here, sir, them brutes knows the sound of my voice 
as well as I know the sound of the farm dinner-bell. The 
devil himself was in them, nothing else would have took ’em 
off till I told ’em to go. I had led them through the gate and 
tried to shut it when a rabbit crossed the road; afore I could 
get at my reins Lancer was off with a snort loud enough to 
blow his own head away. Confound him! he is as wily as a 
snake, and timid as a fawn.” 

“ And knowing that, you left him harnessed to the carriage 
containing a young lady, your mistress’s friend, exposing her 
life to peril. I don’t know what your master may do, but were I 
in his place all confidence in you would be gone, and I should 
send you after it.” 

Feeling that it was useless to ask Mr. Delamare to say a word 
in his defence, Simpson departed with his guilty charges, look- 
ing almost as dejected as they, perhaps revolving in his mind 
whether, when he had to face his master, he sl:ould own to 
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having disobeyed orders, or continue to excuse himself by 
laying all blame on Satan. 

Helen waited to see the horses led away, then rose to walk 
towards the house, 

Mrs. Meredith hastened to meet her, but changing her purpose 
she stopped to reprimand Simpson instead. 

Helen heard footsteps behind her and Godfrey was at her side. 
This was just what she hoped to avoid; she wanted time to 
calm her nerves before meeting him in order to prepare a 
collected speech of gratitude for the risk he had run to try and 
save her. 

Here he was, something must be said, she tried to choke 
down a hysterical sensation and speak, 

Godfrey took the initiative ; quietly possessing himself of one 
of her hands, he plaved it on his arm and continued to hold it 
there. 

“ Are you not walking too fast? After such an alarm, and the 
danger so narrowly escaped, your courage has been sorely tried.” 

“ My peril came upon me unexpectedly,” she answered ; “ all I 
had to do was to sit still, watch my opportunity, and keep 
enough presence of mind to profit by it. But you threw 
yourself into jeopardy, risked your own life to rescue mine.” 

He had drawn out his handkerchief and was removing the 
dust which the fall had left upon his face. Did her words recall 
the time when he had held her up on the broad bosom of the 
Atlantic by her long luxuriant hair ? 

“Mr. Delamare, I fear you are hurt ! Did not Lancer’s fore-leg 
strike you as you fell?” He almost regretted that it had not, if 
Lancer’s misdeed could have secured him more glances like that 
she turned on him, a look full of self-forgetfulness, gratitude, 
and warm appreciation, which changed to the prettiest confusion 
when her eyes—having satisfied themselves that he sustained 
no visible injury beyond a grazed scratch across his cheek—fell 
to the ground to hide the satisfaction they betrayed. 

What demon of recklessness prompted the reticent Godfrey to 
say : 

“You owe me no thanks this time; but I did you a little 
service years ago, and yousaid that the memory of it would 
be in your heart as long as you lived. 1 wonder if it is there 
still ?” 


Helen stopped short, Her varying colour told of the emotion 
lite speet h awakened, 
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“Fresh and green as the day you planted it. Mr. Derwent! 
Is it you? I know it must be! But I cannot understand! Do 
explain quickly.” 

“You said you could ‘never repay me, ” he went on, not 
heeding her breathless inquiries. 

“ Nor can I, for now the debt is double.” 

“ You can repay me right royally if you will.” 

“ How ?” 

“ By trusting me.” 

“] do trust you implicitly without knowing why ; but tell me 
where—how did you escape death? Why have you changed 
your name ?” 

“T escaped death by the pure mercy of God,” he said, lifting 
his hat reverently, “ and have never felt grateful that my life was 
spared until this moment. I was preserved from sharing the 
fate of my companions because I preferred remaining on the 
Portuguese vessel to returning to the ‘ Hesperus.’ And you were 
the chief cause of my decision.” 

“1?” she asked, with open eyes of amazement. 

“ Yes, you, and your family. I felt irresistibly drawn towards 
you ; but was leaving Europe to lead the life of a solitary misan- 
thrope,so I seized the opportunity of breaking away from an 
attraction that was becoming too powerful.” 

“ Did you leave the ‘ Hesperus ’ with the intention of staying 
on the other vessel ?” 

“My idea of doing so became a determination when I heard 
she was bound to Quiloa.” 

“* And your name is ” 

“Delamare. ‘The other was useful for a time to cover my 
retreat from a land which had grown hateful to me, through no 
fault of my own.” 

“T am sure of that,” she said heartily. 

“ You do me the justice to believe it.” 

“As I should believe anything else you told me; only good 
and true motives could prompt your actions ; that is my experi- 
ence of your character, it is not a very extended experience,” 
she added siniling, “ but I should be indeed ungrateful did I not 
speak of you as | have found you.” 

“Bless you for the generous confidence, may I never be 
unworthy of it !” he exclaimed, with emotion. “1 made a fatal 
mistake in early life, the consequences drove me out into the 
world, I cared not whither.” 
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“T trust that now they have no power to pursue and distress 
you.” 

“They have no longer power to reach me. I am free as the 
air we breathe, not a shadow from the gloomy past would rest 
upon me—if you will consent 2 

“ How can you be so unreasonable as to expect Miss Gerrard 
to consent to anything until she has fortified herself with a glass 
of Amontillado ?” asked their hostess beaming with delight ; she 
had overheard Godfrey’s last four words, 

Passing her arm within Helen’s she drew her onwards. “ The 
idea of standing to talk there when this poor child must be ready 
to faint! It was very clever of you to find the topic sufficiently 
interesting to detain her !” 

For once in his life Godfrey was at a loss for a suitable 
response. Helen did not seem ready either. They had be-n 
too abruptly recalled from their mutual retrospection. She still 
felt as in a blissful mystic dream; he had begun to reproach 
himself for having rashly betrayed his identity with George 
Derwent: he wanted an opportunity to caution Helen not to 
publish it. 

Mrs. Meredith talked enough for all three. As they were 
about to enter the house she pointed to a crimson rose. ~ Be so 
good as to gather that for Miss Gerrard, it is our newest rose, I 
have been watching it untold with great interest, she must wear 
it in her hair this evening.” 

“ Trust me and say nothing,” he murmured as he placed the 
flower in Helen’s hand ; his look was far more eloquent, so full 
of meaning that she was a long time thinking it all out, when 
left alone in her room, having promised her hostess to rest till 
it was time to dress for dinner. 

Throwing off hat and scarf, she leaned back, holding the rose 
to assure herself of its reality and her own. 

“ Trust him,” that was easy enough, when sincerity was 
expressed in every line of his features, when earnestness spoke 
in every tone of his voice. 

“Trust him ?” of course ; why should he think it necessary to 
repeat the caution? She had never distrusted anybody in her 
life, was it likely she should begin by ertertaining a suspicion of 
him ? Delamare was not the man to tell her an untruth. What- 
ever the sorrow, trouble or mistake might be that had weighed 
upon him, his own wrong-doing had never made the burden 
heavier. But “ say nothing,” that was much harder ; when half be 
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delight of the recognition had been the idea of talking over his 
wonderful re-appearance with “ Mother and May,” who had up 
to this moment been associated with almost every feeling of her 
heart. She must ask him to take the restriction off with regard 
tothem. 4s faras the rest of the world was concerned, well, 
she would have liked to proclaim him the hero he was in her 
estimation, but could readily forego the gratification at his 
bidding. 

“ Say nothing’; no, not till Ihave his permission for those two.” 

Thus did she ponder over his words ; but what had his look 
said ? 

Fora girl of her age, Helen was singularly unskilled in the 
interpretation of silent tokens which constitute part of the 
popular science of love-making. She had not enough of woman’s 
vanity to keep her on the alert for admiration, and what is more 
curious, the expression of it had hitherto only caused her to 
regard her admirers with distaste. 

But the light which had shone out from Godfrey’s eyes in that 
instant had revealed to her a new world of sensation and 
thought. She paused upon the threshold, dazzled, bewildered, 
happy, looking shyly into her own heart, seeking to analyse 
its joy. 

Then, true as the needle to the pole, her pure guileless maiden’s 
heart turned to the great source of all Light and Love with a 
sudden strong, impulse of thanksgiving. 


7 * * 


(To be continued.) 








GOOD-BYE, DEAR LOVE. 


—:0:— 


Good-bye, dear love, my heart is full of madness 
Come! my sweet dove, and nestle on my heart, 
While I rain kisses on thy lips and bosom, 

Love now is ours—to-morrow we must part. 


Good-bye, dear love. Ah! me, how dark the world is, 
How full of partings ! dear, ’twas once so bright, 
See! yonder star hath left its lonely brothers,— 
Shoots thro’ the air, and falls in darkest night. 


Good-bye, dear love, and when the sound of music— 
Throbs on thy ear with all its tender pain, 

“Think, sweet ! of him who sang so oft beside thee, 
For we shall only meet in dreams again, 


Good-bye, dear love, Ah ! me, my heart is breaking— 
Breaking with sorrow, that I must lonely sigh, 
All thro’ the weary years. Oh! death, release me. 


Good-bye, dear love, my dearest heart ; good-bye. 
W. H. Harrison. 


LOVE’S PORTION. 


——— 


“ Sweetheart,” he cried 
With joyous pride, 
“ New hopes I am come to bring ; 
With sunny hours 
And sweetest flowers 
To wake all thy world to Spring !” 





Loves Portion. 


In accents low 

She answered, “ Go, 
’Mongst others to scatter free 

Thy gayest wiles, 

Thy gladdest smiles— 
But keep all thy tears for me.” 


“ Sweetheart,” he cried, 
“ Away I ride, 
And therefore I bid thee take 
A curly tress 
Which thou shalt bless 
And save as my own keepsake !” 
In accents low 
She answered, “ No: 
I take not a gift from thee, 
Let others crown 


Thy ringlets brown— 


But keep the grey hairs for me.” 


“ Sweetheart,” he cried, 
The flowing tide 
Of fortune allures me on 
To breast its wave, 
Its storms to brave, 
Ere youth with its strength is gone !” 
She answered low, 
“ The tide shall flow 
And carry thy ships to sea. 
Let others greet 
Thy conquering fleet— 
But keep all the wrecks for me.” 


“ Sweetheart,” he cried, 
“ The world is wide, 
And morning has just begun : 
With thee all day 
I'll work and pray, 
From dawn till the setting sun !” 








Love's Fortion. 


In accents low 

She answered, “ So, 
Dear Love, it can never be. 

Let others share 

Thy morning prayer— 
At evensong wait for me.” 


“ Sweetheart,” he cried, 
“ Tf side by side 
We joyfully speed along, 
Through toil and strife 
Our psalm of life 
Shall echo the angels’ song !” 
In accents low 
She said, “ I trow 
Divinely attuned are we. 
With others raise 
Thy hymns of praise— 
Thy requiems chant with me.” 





“ Sweetheart,” he cried, 
“ With thee for guide 
I feel that the world is mine: 
With head and hand 
I'll rule the land, 


And count all my triumphs thine !” 
In accents low 


She said, “ I know 
That I thy success shall see. 
To others’ gain 
Give hand and brain— 
But keep all thy heart for me.” 


Ellen Thorneyeroft Fowler. 





REMINISCENCES OF GENOA. 


By Cuar.es T. J. Harr. 


1 N James Howell’s “ Instructions for Forrene Travel,” 
published in 1642, we are informed that “ there 
are in Genoa mountains without wood, sea with- 
out fish, women without shame, and men without 
conscience ; and when a Jew meeteth with a 
Genoway, and is to negotiate with him, he puts his 

fingers in his eyes, fearing to be overreached by him, and out- 
matched in cunning.” A characteristic extract from the diary 
of an American gentleman, whose name is almost the same as 
that of the old English traveller quoted above, may be made to 
follow appropriately :—“ Genoa, November 13th: Breakfast ala 
fourchette excellently and cheaply. I buy a hat. We go to 
seek the Consul, and, after finding everything else for two hours, 
find him. Genoa is the most magnificent city I ever saw ; 
and the new monument to Columbus about the weakest pos- 
sible monument. Walk through the city with Consul ; Doge’s 
palace ; cathedral; girl turning somersaults in the street ; blind 
madman on the cathedral steps. We leave for Naples at twelve 
midnight.” Such are two notes on Genoa, one made by an 
Englishman in the reign of Charles I., the other by a living 
citizen of the Unit 2d States of America. 

Whether or not the modern inhabitants of Genoa deserve the 
bad character given to their ancestors by James Howell we will 
not attempt to decide. They seem always to have been an 
intensely commercial people and remain so to-day. Dante is as 
uncomplimentary to them as Howell for he says in the 
“ Inferno :—” 

“ Ah Genoese ! men perverse in every way, 

With every foulness stain’d why from the earth 

Are ye not cancel’d ?” 


That their, city is magnificent nobody who has seen it will 
deny, though all may not be disposed to agree with Mr. Howell 
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that it is the most magnificent city they ever saw. The traveller 
who approaches Genoa by boat, looking on the city which rises 
out of the sea in a sweeping curve, having behind it a lofty 
rampart of jagged hills, will not be inclined to deny to Genoa its 
right to the descriptive title of La Superba. Nor will his opinion 
be changed when he finds himself walking between two lines of 
palaces so long as to make him think that in Genoa there are 
none save patricians. 

It is to these palaces that Genoa owes its extraordinary 
grandeur. “ There is,” to use the words of Macaulay, “ nothing 
mean or small to break its charm, as one huge, massy, towering 
palace, succeeds another.” It is true that few of these buildings 
are works of art of the highest class, but, at the same time, they 
are imposing on account of their uniformity and solidity, and 
they represent such a supreme disregard for money that they 
cause a certain vulgar feeling of respect by reason of their very 
costliness, while they are so admirably fitted into the spaces 
which they occupy that they are seen to the best possible 
advantage. ‘They generally form large quadrangles with a 
handsome doorway opening right on to the street. Through 
one of these we wandered into a paved courtyard formed by 
arcades of Doric columns, having at one angle an airy staircase 
wrought with great wealth of sculpture. In the centre stood a 
graceful statue, and placed at intervals were dark-leaved orange 
trees laden with golden fruit. On one side was a fountain whose 
plash broke the stillness and added a sense of coolness to the 
heavy midsummer air. ‘lhe stones which formed its basin were 
festooned with tufts of waving maidenhair, and the waters flowed 
quietly through a marble trough into an adjoining garden from 
which the gentlest of breezes came heavy with the perfume of 
flowers. 

The gardens near Genoa are one of its most delightful features. 
The traveller can drive through Sestri Ponente to Pegli, obtain- 
ing on the way glimpses of the Mediterranean, a vast blue 
expanse bathed in golden sunshine with its edge marked out as 
it breaks on the sloping shore by lines of snowy foam. At Pegli 
there are cool walks on the wooded hillsides and pleasant villas 
in delightful gardens. Round the villa Pallavicini stretch 
acres of flower-tangled grounds. In these are great masses ot 
oleanders, of roses and of azaleas, while side by side grow the 
flowers of western Europe and the most splendid plants of the 
tropics. ‘There are cinnamon and camphor and pepper plants 
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and immense sugar-canes which look as if they had strayed 
from an Indian grove. One can, if so inclined, be ferried over a 
subterranean piece of water, the roof of whichis covered with 














stalactites, and amongst the trees are fountains in whose basins 
float “ broad-leaved lily-isles.” 
To return from the gardens of Pegli to the crowded streets of 
Genoa is, ona hot day, hardly a pleasant change. The broad 
L 
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highways of the city are connected by a vast labyrinth of narrow 
lanes, the houses on each side of which are so near together that 
the occupants of rooms on one side can almost shake hands with 
those who live opposite. These queer passages form an 
excellent ground for those who would see the Italians of the 
lower classes uninfluenced by contact with persons of higher 
social rank or different race. They are interesting, too, to the 
lover of the picturesque for the houses in not a few of them have 
been where they are now for centuries, and a carved niche or a 
patch of mouldering fresco shows that in other days their lot was 
dignified. At the street corners are lowly shrines adorned with 
the figure of the Virgin and lighted by the flame of the eternal 
lamp. There isa pathetic air of neglect over all the buildings 
in these by-ways. A little church closes the courtyard of one of 
them. On the steps which lead up to its western door are lines 
of weeds. The windows have in them a few tottering fragments 
of stained glass and the grevt wooden doors hang in a 
threatening way on their rusty hinges. Decay is everywhere 
and over everything. 

The prosperity of the city is centred in its busy harbour, on 
the quays of which people from the remote parts of the earth 
passandrepass. ‘The maritime business of Genoa was at its 
height when the site of Liverpool was still a desolate marsh by 
the side of the Mersey,and it was a great naval station long before 
Portsmouth arose on the shores of Spithead. The early history 
of Genoa is the history of a series of wars conducted on sea—now 
with Pisa, now with Venice. The city secured settlements at 
Constantinople and in the Crimea, in Cyprus and in Majorca, in 
Syria and in Tunis. Unfortunately its later history proved the 
truth of the proverb that “a house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” The great families of Doria and the Spinola waged 
war with the Grimaldiand the Tirshieri and the prosperity of 
Genoa was soon on the wane. The history of the town is a 
wonderful narrative of intrigue and adventure, of good fortune 
and ill, of disaster and triumph. ‘To-day it is regaining its 
ancient commercial importance, though its arsenal has been 
remoyed to Spezia and nothing can now be added to the 
exciting story of its naval adventures, 

There is a drawback to every place however pleasant, and 
Dickens well describes one of the drawbacks of Genoa :—“ In 
the day you must keep the lattice-blinds close shut, or the sun 
would drive you mad; and when the sun goes down you must 
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shut up all the windows, or the mosquitoes would tempt you 
to commit suicide. So at this time of year you don’t see much 
of the prospect within doors. As for the flies, you don’t mind 
them; nor the fleas, whose size is prodigious, whose name 
is Legion, and who populate the coach-house to that extent 
that I daily expect to see the carriage going off bodily drawn 
by myriads of industrious fleas in harness. ‘The rats are kept 
away quite comfortably by scores of lean cats, who roam about 
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A STREET IN GENOA. 


the garden for that purpose. The lizards of course nobody 
cares for; they play in the sun and don’t bite. The little 
scorpions are merely curious. ‘The beetles are rather late'and 
have not appeared yet. The frogs are company. There isa 
preserve of them in the grounds of the next villa.” 1t must be 
confessed that the lot of a man whose house is infested in this 
way is like that of Mr. Gilbert’s Policeman on Duty “not a 
happy one,” but I suppose one can get used to this as to 
anything else. 
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‘The cathedral of Genoa is a thoroughly characteristic Italian 
building, and the contrast between its walls of black and white 
marble and the sandstone facades of our great English churches 
will be felt at once. ‘The Romanesque ornamentation of the 
entrances is wonderfully rich and well-preserved. In the 
sacristy is the famous Sacro Catino, out of which Christ and 
His apostles are said to have partaken of the paschal lamb. 
Joseph of Arimathea, we were told, caught some drops of the 
blood of the Crucified in the same vessel, which is of green 
glass, and was captured by the Genoese at Caesarea. It happened 
tocome under the notice of Napoleon I. who,as was his usual 
custom, seized it and took it to Paris where it was broken, and 
the illusion that it was cut out of a huge emerald for ever dis- 
pelled. Thereare other relics including a cross from Ephesus, 
and a silver shrine by Teramo di Danieli, and ina stone arch 
in one of the side chapels are some relics of John the Baptist 
brought home and deposited here by the Italian Crusaders. 

Nobody should leave Genoa until he has visited the Campo 
Santo. The drive is along the dry bed ofa river, and we may 
still see,as George Eliot saw thirty years ago, “the terraced 
hills planted with olives,and many picturesque groups of the 
common people with mules or on carts,not to mention what 
gives beauty to every corner of the inhabited world—the groups 
of children squatting against walls, or trotting about by the 
side of their elders, or grinning together over their play.” The 
cemetery is finely placed on the slope of the valley of the Bisajo, 
and an impressive colonnade of monolithic shafts of black marble 
adds to the dignity of the scene. Some of the tombs are 
interesting, though uot a few aim at being grand on account 
of their bigness. Guiseppe Mazzini lies at the upper end of 
the burial ground. There were wreaths of fresh flowers on 
his tomb, showing that somebody remembered gratefully the 
deeds of one of whom it was written :— 

“ Of God nor man was ever this thing said 

That he could give 

Life back to her who gave him, whence his dead 
Mother might live. 

But this man found his mother dead and slain, 
With fast-sealed eyes, 

And bade the dead rise up and live again, 
And she did rise.” 


It was a fitting thing that Mazzini should be buried at Genoa 
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for it was at Genoa he was born. At Genoa his patriotism was 
suddenly called into being by the address of a man holding a 
handkerchief towards him, saying. “ For the refugees of Italy,” 
and it was in the University of Genoa that he was educated, 
always mourning for his country the while. At Genoa, too, 
he was imprisoned because the Government did not like silent 
young men of talent who took long solitary walks. 

The Genoese have always been so busy with commerce or 
war that they have had no time to produce great men save 
those connected with such pursuits. But the name of Chris- 
topher Columbus will be for ever associated with the name of 
their city. He was born at Cogoleto,a town on the seashore 
fifteen miles away. ‘The Genoese have erected a monument 
to him, dedicated—A Cristoforo Columbo, la Patrie, and bearing 
the words “ divinato novi mundi lo arvinsi di perenni benefizi del 
antico 1862.” Another name, that of Andrea Doria, the famous 
adiniral, they will not readily let die,and so long as the poetry 
of Ariosto is read, his praises will be on men’s lips. But the 
famous men of Genoa cannot for an instant be compared with 
the constellation of immortals which distinguishes Florence 
among the cities of the earth. While the Florentines wrote 
poetry,and painted pictures, the Genoese spun their silks and 
waved their wars, and inasmuch as poetry is greater than trade, 
and art than war,in so much is Florerce greater than Genoa. 
\When the triumphant warrior or rich merchant wanted his 
palace decorated, he sent to a neighbouring city for a painter, 
or if Peter Paul Rubens or Anthony Van Dyck happened to be 
residing in the city at the time he gave his commission to one 
of the Dutchmen. 

Rubens and Van Dyck are not the only great foreigners who 
have chosen Genoa as a place of sojourn. Charles Dickens 
lived for some time at the Villa Bagnarello or the Pink Gaol, 
and left it for a lovelier residence, the Palazzo Peschieri, or 
palace of the Fishponds, which he tells us “stands on a height 
within the walls of Genoa, but aloof from the town ; surrounded 
by beautiful gardens of its own, adorned with statues, vases, 
fountains, marble basins, terraces, walks of orange trees and 
lemon trees, groves of roses and camellias.” Byron occupied a 
house called “ 1] Paradiso,” and it was one of the jokes of Genoa 
that “ the Devil re-entered Paradise when Byron took this villa.” 

‘Che scenery which presses up to the walls of Genoa is charac- 
teristically Italian, and therefore the antithesis of the long 
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reaches of greensward broken into patches by tall green hedges 
and shaded by huge trees round which the cattle lazily chew 
the fresh grass with which we are familiarin England. Here 
all glows in the white crystal light of the sun. All the outlines 
are clear and definite, for there are no wreaths of mist hung 
round them. One may look out over the great blue expanse 
of the sea, or up to the cloudless sky, or on the land covered 
thick with full foliaged olive trees, and every detail in the 
scene is vivid and distinct. With what comparison can the 
luxuriance of Italian landscape be compared ? We may admire 
other countries, but, save our native land, Italy is the only one 
in which we take a lover's interest. What Nature has left 
undone man has completed. What country save Italy can 
boast that each of her cities is a jewel heap? Only in Italy 
do we find cities which bave been at once cities and nations 
making their influence felt in the farthest parts of the world, 
and carrying their enterprise into the remote places of the earth. 
And yet greater and more wonderful than the political influence 
of these old Italian cities is their influence in the domain ot 
intellect and art—an influence which shall make their names 
familiar to an audience removed from us by a space of time as 
great as, or even greater than, that which divides us from the 
men whose remains are discovered in the cemeteries of Etruria. 








THE INVISIBLE HAND. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE, 


By J. A. OWEN. 


UR home was among the foot hills of Fremont 

County, Colorado. Important business had called 

my husband to Chicago, whither I soon had to 

follow him, as he found on arriving there, that he 

should probably be detained in that city for several 

months. ‘The “hired man,” Jabez, drove me in 

the ambulanche, as he called it, down to Pueblo, where I was to 
take the railroad for Denver. 

Just as | was stepping on board the cars, a gentleman with 
whom we had a slight acquaintance came up, and after greeting 
me, introduced his son “Charlie.” The boy was going to Omaha, 
he said, to visit some relatives there ; he had never travelled in 
tle cars before, and it would be very helpful to him if he might 
sit beside me, eat at the same table in the restaurants, and be in 
the same sleeping carriage further on in our journey. I might 
have gone by a better route to Chicago, but my husband wished 
me to transact some business for him in Cheyenne. 

I rather welcomed the idea of having the boy’s company at 
first, especially as “Charlie” looked well-conditioned and 
presentable. 

“ Now, boy,” said the father,“ no going into the smoke car 
among the cowboys, mind. Do all that Mrs. Blair bids you, and 
be a good lad.” 

“T hate to travel round with a woman,” I heard Charlie 
confide to a man who was sitting near us, a little while after we 
had started. “ I meant to have a real bully time of it all alone.” 

This was not encouraging, still it was very natural and the 
boy’s voice had an honest ring. He proved, after all, more 
polite than the speech might have led one to expect. Half an 
hour later we were chatting together like old friends, and he 
was amusing me with relating the very lively and eventful 
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histories of two or three old frontiersmen who were in the same 
car with us. Iam English, and during the few years I lived 
with my invalided father in San Francisco, before my marriage 
twelve months ago, I had seen only the gentler side of the 
Wild West. 

By-and-by a sweet-faced woman, dress+l in deep mourning, 
came from the further end of our car and seated herself just 
behind us. The sad, wistful expression of her face attracted 
me ; I felt she wished to talk to me, and I turned and looked at 
her as she sat down, 

“ May I remain near you, Madam,” she began at once ; “ I have 
been on the cars for two whole days and nights without speaking 
to any one, and I am very lonely. You look kind, so I have 
ventured to come and take this vacant seat.” 

She had a beautiful face, which, in spite of its wistful expres- 
sion, wasanything but weak. The features were regular, the skin 
smooth and youthful in texture ; and now and again, when her 
heart was touched, a clear light shone in the large, blue-grey 
eyes, which lit up the whole. But the young face was crowned 
with a mass of white hair, which was parted in rippling waves 
on her brow, and coiled simply behind, rather low down on her 
neck. She had taken off her bonnet to relieve headache, 
caused by the motion of the cars,she said. As IL looked, my 
heart warmed towards her, and I told her I was glad she had 
come to sit near us. Encouraged by my friendly words, the 
lady then said she would go back and fetch her things from the 
other end of the car. 

Charlie viewed our new acquaintance with disfavour. “ I wish 
she had stayed where she was,” he remarked. 

“ She looks very nice Iam sure,” I said ; “and she must have 
felt very lonely during the last two days, you must be civil to 
her, Charlie.” 

“I don’t like women dressed in that deep black,” was his 
rejoinder ; “ I once heard uncle ‘om say to father, ‘ never speak 
to strange women dressed in mourning when you are travelling, 
they’re best left alone.’” 

[ was still langhing quietly over this sagacious remark, when 
my new friend came back to us. Charlie at once declared his 
intention of spending an hour or two with the conductor on the 
platform outside the car, and the lady and I began to talk, 
touching first only on the ordinary topics of scenery, fellow- 
passengers, and the like. These exhausted, a silence ensued 
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which was broken by my companion who had, I felt, been 
watching me for some little time. 

“You have a very happy, contented look on your face,” she 
said ; “I should think you have never known what real sorrow 
meant.” 

“Indeed I have had my share of trouble ,” I replied, “ but, 
thank God,I am happy now. Iam on my way to the best of 
husbands ; he is staying in Chicago for a time.” 

“Does he know you are coming, and will he meet you at 
your journey’s end ?” she asked wistfully. 

“ Of course he will, what an odd question to ask !” 

“T, too, am going to my husband, but he will not meet me, he 
may not even know I am coming !” 

She shivered as she spoke, and an uncomfortable, uncanny 
feeling crept over me. I glanced at the black dress she wore 
but said nothing. 

She seemed to interpret my thoughts. 

“ He is not dead,” she added. “ This,” touching her dress, “ is 
for my mother, who died only a fortnight ago, at Stanleyville. 
My sister wrote me that she was failing, and my husband— 
we live at Ogden City on the Great Salt Lake—spared me to go 
and help to soothe the last few weeks of her life. After I left 
him he went to Elko, on business connected with some mining 
property he has there, instead of following me to Stanleyville as 
he had intended doing. I hada letter from him about ten days 
ago, saying that he would still come and fetch our boy and me 
home in six weeks’ time.” 

“Then why are you on your way to him now?” I asked 
doubtfully. 

“ Because I felt his hand on my shoulder, and knew he needed 
ine,” she replied, 

She was a spiritualist then; or one of those morbid hyper- 
sensitive creatures one meets with so often in California, or at 
any rate in San Francisco. And she was leaving her child, and 
her sister in the time of her sorrow, under the influence of a weak 
and foolish fancy about her husband. 1 felt impatience and 
aversion take the place of my first impulse of trust and 
admiration. 

“ Are you a spiritualist ?” I asked, rather sharply. 

“ Oh no !” 

“ Then how can you talk of feeling his hand on vour shoulder 
when you were at Stanleyville and he at Elko ?” 
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“T believe it must be because we have loved each other ever 
since our first meeting,” she answered simply. “ Whatever may 
be the reason, it is a fact that twice before, since we have been 
married, I have felt Roger’s hand upon my shoulder when he has 
been away from home, and I felt impelled to go to him. Both 
times I-was only just in time to save him from death, or ruin. 
This is the third time and perhaps it may be too late.” 

Again the woman shivered. Idid not know what to think 
of her and her talk of “ rapport,” but she interested me, and her 
evident distress and anxiety made me feel pitiful. Her small, 
nervous hands were clasped tightly, and lay on her lap ; I laid 
one of mine closely over them, and asked her to tell me more 
about herself, if she felt inclined. It might ease her to speak 
out her fears and forebodings. 

Then she told me that the moment I entered the car at Pueblo 
she had felt comforted, as though an old friend had come to her. 
She had been feeling the more wretched from the fact that a 
ticket agent had persuaded her to take a longer route to Elko City 
than she need have done ; so that she would be two whole days 
longer on the way than she would otherwise have been, and this 
might make her too late to save her husband. 

“JT am only twenty-eight years old,” she went on, “ my hair 
was dark brown five years ago; it changed to what you see it 
now in one night, the first time I went in search of Roger. My 
‘child was only a few months old then, and I had to take him 
with me.” 

“ Poor thing! May I ask what is your husband’s business or 
profession, and why are his movements and his life so very 
uncertain?” |] feared to hear it was that terrible disease, the 
craving for strong drink. 

“ T will tell you all about ourselves, if you care to listen toa 
sad story ; your face and voice make me feel as though we had 
been friends for years.” 

At this juncture the cars stopped at a small depot, anda 
strong masculine looking woman, flashily dressed, came in and 
sat down near us. She had been drinking, as her talk and 
gestures soon showed. The conductor insisted on her leaving 
the cat, and a scene ensued which disturbed us so completely 
that my travelling companion’s story remained untold for the 
time. ‘Then Charlie came to persuade us to sit outside on the 
platform, on the look-out for a herd of antelopes, adog town, and 
other sights of the plains. Before reaching Denver I invited 
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Mrs. Marshall—this was the lady’s name—to go with us to our 
hotel—the one my husband had told me to sieep at. She should 
have a room, if possible, next my own, I told her, and the same 
at Cheyenne. 

At this, Charlie, who was standing beside me, gave me a 
warning nudge, he still distrusted the woman in black ; Mrs. 
Marshall, however, accepted my offer gratefully. 

“T should have brought my boy,” she added, “ and then it 
would have seemed less lonely, but I did not know how I 
might find my husband, and I am not going to our own house 
at Ogden, it is shut up just now. When I told my sister that I 
felt Roger's hand on my shoulder she did not try to deter me 
from my purpose, but said I must leave Harry with her, and she 
would bring him on to us in the spring. He was fast asleep in 
his little bed ; I just kissed him, packed a carpet sack with a few 
things,and came right away. And the days and nights yet 
before I can reach him!” The look with which the poor wife 
said this haunted me for some time. 

“Come with us now,and try to eat a good supper,” I said,a 
few minutes later, when we pulled up at Huntsville. “I do 
not believe you had any dinner; you must keep strong, you 
know, if you want to be of use to him. When we are quiet 
in the hotel this evening you will tell me your story.” 

She pressed my hand gratefully, and we followed Charlie, 
who was hurrying on into the Stars and Stripes restaurant to 
eat more than his seventy-five cents worth of antelope steak, 
fried potatoes and squash pie, not to mention the inevitable hot 
cakes with molasses, and tea. 

When we had donned our dressing-gowns and shaken down 
our hair that night, we two women, bound on the same errand, 
—but with such different anticipations—sat hand in hand upon 
the couch in my bedroom, whilst she told me the story of her 
girlhood. It is too long to give here, but it was certainly 
romantic enough, and full, apparently, of those coincidences, in- 
timations and presentiments, which some ascribe to their demon, 
their guardian angel, or an over-ruling Providence, according 
to the varied bias of their minds. 

After she had finished she pushed back the thick mass of hair 
from her face, raised her eyes, moist with loving memories, to 
mine, and said, “I have lingered long over this story of my girl- 
hood because I know you think me fanciful in my belief in the 
touch of his hand on iny shoulder. Perhaps you will not wonder 
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so much now at my thinking there is a strong magnetic rapport 
between us, of whick many married people know nothing.” Then 
she went on to tell how Roger Marshall, her husband, hearing 
that there was a good opening for a physician in Ogden City on 
the Great Salt Lake, had gone to settle there. The place 
was chiefly Mormon, but a number of “ Gentiles ” were making 
homes there, also ; and it lay on the main line of railroad. He 
was led to speculate in a promising mine in Lone Mountain 
not far from Elko City,and one evening, when he had left her 
to go there and do some business connected with it, as she sat 
by the cradle of their child, she felt his hand upon her shoulder, 
just as he used to lay it there when he had something special 
tosay toher. So firm and distinct was the pressure, that she 
started, and turned, expecting to see her husband who had, 
she supposed, returned silently and unexpectedly. No one 
was there. She trembled violently, rose, then sat down again 
and tried to concentrate her thoughts on the sleeping child. 
Again the pressure came, and it seemed to draw her towards 
the door. ‘Through the whole of the evening at intervals she 
felt it ; and next day, when the western bound train left Ogden 
City, Helen and her baby were on hoard it,drawn by an irre- 
sistible impulse to Elko. From Elko she had to travel by a 
stage line to Lone Mountain. When she arrived at the rough 
mining camp, she asked the first man she met if he knew where 
Dr. Marshall was staying. He started. looked at her and her 
child with wondering, pitying eyes, and pointed to a rough 
shanty standing alone at some distance. On she ran, with her 
burden, pushed open the rickety door, and there. on a rude bed, 


white as death, with no look of consciousness on his face, lay 


her husband : a man in miner’s dress was keeping watch by his: 
side. This man bade her control her feelings if she wished for 
her husband’s recovery. 

“He was mistook for another in the dusk last night,” he 
added ; “a ball has gone clean through his chest, wound fever 
has set in, and theres little chance of his wearin’ his boot® 
again.” 

How she suffered that day—trying to hush her child when it 
cried,and watching every movement on the bed—God only 
knows. She was soon obliged to commend her baby to the 
care of some rough, but kind miners who lived: near, snatching 
afew minutes when she could leave her husband to run over 
and feed her child. 
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At last a change came ; the worst was over, and he could be 
moved to more comfortable quarters. Then she became ill 
herself,and when she got better she found that her hair was 
as I now sawit. The miners told her it had changed during 
the first twenty-four hours of her trouble. 

I only give the outlines of a story which she told me more 
fully. When they got home again, all went well for a time, 
but Dr. Marshall over-worked himself, and soon began to suffer 
terribly from neuralgic pains. A gradual increasing of the 
doses of opium-he took to relieve these ended in a_ perpetual 
craving for it; and his wife was full of anxiety as to how it 
would all end. 

“T used to try to keep it from him at first,” she said, * but 
his sufferings were awful. I would walk the bedroom floor 
at nights for hours with him,and after all have to give him 
what he asked for. It relieved him for the time. but a terrible 
reaction followed, during which he seemed to take me into hell 
itself with him.” 

She stopped and shuddered. I drew her head down on my 
shoulder; presently she continued, “I watched and followed 
him about everywhere ; but one day, when little Harry was ill, 
he got away without my knowledge. He did not return at 
night,and two days later there was the pressure of his hand 
again on my shoulder. ‘Then I left the boy with our only 
servant, a Chinaman, and went away in search of him.” 

* Where and how I found him,I cannot tell you ; I dare not 
let my memory dwell on it. After that a change came. It 
was quite as much in answer to my prayers and those of my 
dear mother, I believe, as owing to the skill of a physician in 
Omaha. I have been told there is no cure for opium taking, 
that it is more hopeless than the craving for strong drink. For 
some time he has seemed completely cured, but now—now— 
what does his hand mean again ?” 

I put my arms round the poor suffering creature, she was 
shivering and cold, but no tears came to relieve her over- 
charged bosom. Iheld her closely to me, until she began to 
weep, and she grew warmer. Then we knelt down before Hin 
who sees and pities the sorrows of loving women, and she rose 
strengthened, and calmer. I saw her into her bed, and made 
her drink a harmless and soothing tisane which our good old 
doctor in San Francisco taught me to prepare. 

Our journey across the plains on the following morning was 
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uneventful. At Cheyenne we were welcomed by the enter- 
prising proprietor of the Inter Ocean Hotel, who knew my 
husband well. He gave us two rooms in the same corridor, 
Mrs. Marshall and I shared a double-bedded one. She was very 
weary, and quickly fell asleep. 1 lay awake long, thinking ot 
a wretched night I had once spent in that same hotel all alone, 
and hugging my present happiness as I had then hugged my 
misery. 

Over the door of our room was one of those large, fanlike 
ventilators, such as are in all large American hotels. Suddenly, 
thick suffocating smoke began to pour in through this ; a sound 
of rushing, unshod feet came along the corridor, followed by 
the sound of many voices from all sides. The hotel was on 
fire! I sprang from my bed and opened the door. Helen 
Marshall slept on, the heavy sleep that mercifully comes when 
the tide of grief must have its ebb. Rousing her as cautiously 
as I could, I covered her with a blanket and led her out, 
bewildered and staggering into the passage, where we found 
a number of frightened and shivering women congregated. 
Soon we were hurried outside and brought toa place of shelter 
and safety, where we sat cowering together on the floor. 

“Thank God! we are safe !” I cried. 

“ But the delay! the delay !” said my companion hopelessly. 
“ We have neither clothes nor money, they may be all burned 
and lost by this time.” 

“There need be no delay atall. I brought out your little bag 
as well as my own; your purse,I know, is there. The carpet- 
bag will not matter. We must wait here till daylight; we 
shall not be cold packed as we are. To-morrow, we shall 
request the good people of Cheyenne—it is a bad, wicked place, 
they say, but there will be some honest folks in it—to supply 
us with brand-new store clothes, and then we will both proceed 
on our several ways by the first cars,as we intended doing. 
They do not pass through until after midday.” 

“ How strong you are,” said Mrs. Marshall, “ but then you 
lave never had your nerves shaken as mine have been.” 

The fire was found to have been caused by the carelessness of 
one of the waiters, who had knocked over a paraftin-vil lamp. 
The building was injured but not so badly as we feared. The 
new store clothes were not necessary,and we started out com- 
fortably to meet the Western bound cars which came in an hour 
before those going East. Soon the cars steamed away, leav- 
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ing Charlie, who had been much neglected, and having as 
“bully ” a time as he could contrive—and myself, waving hat 
and handkerchief on the platform. 

“ We shall meet again,” were the last words-I heard. 

In due time I arrived at Chicago. 

Amidst the pleasant first days of my reunion with my 
husband, that young suffering face, with the bleached hair, 
came up often, haunting me night and day. Hugh and I 
talked much of her,and we wondered what the meeting in that 
rough mining camp would be like. 

I had not long to wait for news. A letter came bearing an 
unknown stamp mark, and I tore it open hastily to learn the 
worst. 

Tears filled my eyes as I read, but they were tears of relief 
and gladness. I had got to love the woman whom I pitied so. 

“Thad not even to travel as far as Elko,” it ran, after some 
grateful, kindly words, “ for,as we were making the usual long 
stoppage at Ogden City,I ventured to ask the ticket clerk if 
he had heard anything of Dr. Marshall, since he left.” 

“*He came back yesterday, was his answer, ‘and what a 


wonderful streak of luck he has struck, to be sure ; why, it’s a 
” 


real Bonanza : 

“] did not wait to hear more, but seizing my carpet-sack, 
ranup home. ‘The man was right; I found dear Roger in the 
act of writing to tell ie to come to him as quickly as I could.” 

“ He has indeed met with wonderful success; and it was the 
intense longing to have me with him which caused me to feel 
his hand on my shoulder that last time. He had written about 
his good fortune before, but I missed his letter.” 

Then followed a pressing invitation to Hugh and myself to 
visit the pair in their new home, at Elko, on our return to 
Fremont County. 

“Thank goodness, Madge!” said Hugh, after reading the 
letter, “that you and I are not blessed with magnetic rapport 
of this sort. It seems to me it is a very misleading and uncom-- 
fortable property.” 

































“ SOMETIMES.” 


Sometimes, dear, beside the rippling river, 

In the twilight when the shadows linger low, 
And across the misty moorland echoes ever 

All the tender love that blessed me years ago. 
And mem’ries come to charm me into gladness, 
With dreams of old that fade into the light, 
Your voice I hear amid my life’s long sadness, 





Your face I see, a guiding star by night. 
And it’s sometimes, only sometimes, 
Thro’ the stillness and the pain, 

As | linger ’mid the shadows 

That I hear your voice again. 





Sometimes dear, beside the rippling river 





When the night breeze murmurs from the far-away, 
Sighing for the days gone by for ever, 
Dreaming of the heart’s love-music, hushed for aye— 
Sometimes, dear, I seem to see you standing, 
And I feel, amid the gloom, your guiding hand, 
All my sadness into song beguiling, 
As once more beside the rippling stream we stand. 
And it’s sometimes, only sometimes, 
That I see your face once more, 
With its tender smile to guide me 
To the peaceful Heavenly shore, 
Where ’tis always, always, darling, 
Always resting after pain, 
In the never-changing gladness 
When our hearts shall meet again. 
Augusta Hancock. 

















HENRY C. BURDETT. 
By CHARLES J. Warp, M.A. 
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INCE the year 1880, Mr. Burdett has been Secretary 
of the Share and Loan Department of the Stock 
Exchange. He is also a Fellow of several im- 
portant Societies—the Statistical, the Linnean 
the Zoological, the Royal Botanic. He is an 
active member of various public boards. He is 

the founder of the National Pension Fund for Nurses, and the 
existence of the Hospitals Association may also be traced to his 
unwearying diligence. The Home Hospitals Association is 
also his creation. He is an author on a large scale, and 
the founder and editor of a successful weekly newspaper. He 
has also called into existence the “ Kensington Society of 
Friendly Workers,” and finds time (somehow) for other philan- 
thropic work as weil, There is, withal, an originality about 
the various projects he sets on foot, and a completeness in the 
mastery and arrangement of the details of each, which are quite 
surprising in the case of one who can give onlv leisure time to 
their inception and recommendation, and to the conducting of 
his proposals to a practical and successful issue. In making 
some estimate of a man so gifted and active, my simplest plan 
will be to mark out the successive steps and stages of his 
remarkable career, so far. 

Mr. Burdett, now in the prime of life,is a son of the late 
Rev. Halford R. Burdett, M. A., of Northampton, and grandson 
of the Rev. D. J. Burdett, Rector of Gilmorton, Leicestershire— 
a living which had been in the family since the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. His mother was a daughter (Alsina) of Colonel 
Brailsford, J. P., of Toft Grange and Barkwith, Lincolnshire. 
Originally intended for the Bar, his plans were changed by the 
sudden death of his father, and he engaged in Banking for 
some years—up to the end of the panic—1865-67. 

In 1868, he commenced that intimacy with Hospital manage- 
ment and administration which has so deeply marked his whole 


career, and which has not only laid the foundation of his repu- 
M 
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tation as an authority on these matters, but has also suggested 
many of the useful projects with which his name is now in- 
separably associated. In this year he accepted the post of 
General Superintendent of the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, 
and soon after was appointed Registrar of the Queen’s Hospital 
Medical School. By the year 1873, Mr. Burdett had become 
one of the founders of the Hospital Saturday Fund, and had 
taken a large share in the re-organisation and enlargement of 
the Queen’s Hospital. Expressions of appreciation and regret 
were provoked by his resignation, and amongst the addresses 
und testimonials presented to him, a special gift from “ the work- 
ing men” was highly valued by the recipient. Mr. Burdett 
resigned this office in order to devote himself to the study of 
medicine, in which he has attained proficiency, and has thus 
brought himself into closer touch with one of the great 
“ interests ” concerned in all questions relating to Hospitals, 

We next find Mr. Burdett appomted as the successor of Mr, 
Kemball Cook, who had been for twenty-five years House 
Governor and Secretary of the Dreadnought Seamen’s Hospital, 
Greenwich. During the six years he held this appointment, 
there was, side by side with a decrease in the cost of manage- 
ment, an increase of the income of the Hospital from £7,000 to 
£13,000 a year. It is not surprising that the governors were 
most unwilling to lose the services of such an excellent officer. 
At the annual meeting, Lord Northbrook, on behalf of his 
colleagues and himself, presented Mr. Burdett with an illu- 
minated address expressive of their sense of his useful services, 
and he was at the same time elected a member of the Committee 
oi Managers. ‘This Greenwich post was given up on Mr. 
Burdett’s appointment as Secretary of the Share and Loan 
Department of the Stock Exchange. 

Competent critics have expressed their judgment on Mr. 
Burdett’s career, up to the time of his selection for his present 
high position in the Stock Exchange. The Lancet, according 
to my recollection, stated that Mr. Burdett had already become 
the recognised authority on subjects connected with the man- 
agement and administration of Hospitals. 1am not, however, 
dependent on my recollection for the opinion of the British 
Medical Journal, a long-established periodical, second to none 
in its own special sphere of journalism, 

“ Mr. Burdett’s career,” says the British Medical Journal, “ has 
been one which reflects high credit upon him, and it will be 
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watched with interest by many of his old friends in the pro- 
fession in Birmingham, in which town he acquired great 
reputation as an administrator before coming to London. 
During the last six years, besides the great success he has won 
at the Dreadnought Hospital, Mr. Burdett has found time to 
organise the Home Hospital movement. Not only is this due 
to his initiation, but the practical working of it has involved 
constant stress of work upon him. 

“His study of the construction and working of Cottage 
Hospitals has produced the best and now standard treatise on 
the subject. As special commissioner of the Sanitary Record, 
his reports on the unsanitary state of Dublin, and on the sanitary 
defects of public offices, have been largely instrumental in 
producing Government action, in the direction of reform of the 
abuses which he pointed out. He has edited the records of the 
Sanitary Institute, and has contributed valuable papers to its 
transactions. In addition to these multifarious labours, he has 
found time to carry on to its completion the medical education 
necessary for a qualification in medicine. This is, perhaps, as 
remarkable a record of indefatigable work in the short period of 
six years as any which may be mentioned.” 

True, but in the years which have since elapsed, it may be 
said, I think, that Mr. Burdett has beaten his own record, The 
various undertakings, technical, literary, and philanthropic, 
which he has managed to combine with his arduous duties at 
Capel Court, justly entitle him to be regarded—as he is 
regarded by those who know him—as a man whose capacity for 
work is unsurpassed. 

The Share and Loan Department of the Stock Exchange is a 
mysterious region to many readers, and a few words about it may 
be of interest. It is, in fact, the Intelligence Branch of the 
Stock Exchange, concerned with (1) the certification of transfers 
of all stocks sold in the market ; (2) the examination of all new 
companies which apply for settlements by quotation ; (3) the 
fixing of dividends and prices; (4) the editing of the official 
daily and weekly lists with regard to all entries, alterations, 
quotations, “ ex div,” “ex reed,” etc. (5) the furnishing of the 
latest and most complete information in connection with all 
railway matters. There is a statistical branch and a record 
branch in connection with all classes of securities. ‘Telegrams— 
some of them in cypher—and all letters conveying the earliest 


intelligence concerning dividends, etc., are received in the first 
m 2 
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instance by the Secretary of the Share and Loan Department, 
who is himself prohibited from being a member of the House 
and from operating directly or indirectly in stocks and shares. 
Ishould also mention that it falls to the Secretary to prepare a 
periodical volume of intelligence concerning joint-stock enter- 
prises at home and abroad, a volume of about a thousand pages, 
and taking cognisance of about ten thousand different securities. 
Add to all this, that the Secretary is expected to be ready with 
replies—prompt, decisive, and exact—to numerous questions 
constantly addressed to him by members of the House, and we 
have gathered up some details of a most onerous and responsible 
position. Mr. Burdett received this appointment on his own 
merits, without any help from interested friends, and over the 
heads of some men who possessed both merit and influence. His 
mere election was a distinction in itself. 

As I have said above, these new duties have not prevented Mr. 
Burdett from following out successfully many original and useful 
plans of voluntary work. His activities in these extra-official 
directions might be summarised under the headings of Literary 
Work, Hospital Reform, and Benevolent Projects. Of the first, 
I may best give some indication by a simple enumeration of his 
publications, with an explanatory note added here and there: 

“ Hospitals and Asylums of the World,” 4 volumes ; now in 
the press, with about 500 plans. “ Hospitals and the State ;” 
Hospital Management and Hospital Nursing. “ Pay Hespitals of 
the World ;” Facts in support of a Re-arrangement of the English 
System of Relief. “ Cottage Hospitals,” General, Fever and Con- 
valescent, their Progress, Management and Work. “The Relative 
Mortality of Large and Small Hospitals ;” “ Helps to Health ;” 
(fourth thousand); “Helps in Sickness” (eighth thousand). 
“ Prince, Princess and People ;” being the public life of T.R.H.the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, published originally by Longman 
at one guinea, and recently issued by Routledge in a People’s 
Edition at one shilling. “ Burdett’s Hospital Annual,” A Year 
Book of Hospital and Asylum Finance; “ Burdett’s Official In- 
telligence of British, American and Foreign Securities.” He has 
also contributed articles to various Reviews, including “ The 
Nineteenth Century Review,” (on “ Our Hospitals”) and 
“Frazer's Magazine,” (on “ Hospital Administration and Hos- 
pital Nursing”). Of about one hundred Pamphlets from his pen, 
I may notice—* The Hospital Requirements of North London,” 
since the issue of which the new Great Northern Central Hospital 
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has been built in Holloway Road ; “The Unhealthiness of Public 
Institutions ;” “ Hospital Construction ;” “The History of Hos- 
pital Saturday and Sunday: Their Origin, Progress and Develop- 
ment,” together with suggestions for making both funds more 
useful to the Hospitals ; “ The Dwellings of the Middle Classes ;” 
“The Hospital Problem—Hospital Income, Expenditure, and 
Book-keepers’ Audit ;” “Imperial Finance and Corporation 
Stocks ;” “ The National Debt ;” “ Colonial Finance ;” “ Impe- 
rial and Local Taxation ;” “The Royal Patriotic Fund,” re- 
sulting in the re-organisation and the passing of a new Act. 

He has also written numerous papers on such subjects as the 
following :—Army and Navy Administration ; the Condition 
of the Dockyards; The Mismanagement of the Arsenals ; and 
the Condition of the Admiralty and War Office; “A New 
Constitution for Ireland,” (in conjunction with Colonel Crease, 
€.B); “The Sanitary Condition of Dublin ; ” “ The Inner Life 
of Poorer London;” “The Houses of the Poor; Sugges- 
tions of What to do and How to do It; ” “ London’s Unsolved 
Problem—Its Unemployed and Casual Poor.” 

Mr. Burdett has been special Commissioner in America for the 
Lancet, and in Great Britain and Ireland for the Sanitary Record, 
In this capacity he has visited and described American dwelling- 
houses, and also the houses in many parts of London, English 
provincial towns,and Dublin. Perhaps this is also the place 
to mention that Mr. Burdett’s weekly newspaper, the [Tospital, 
founded in 1886, has been a great success,and is regarded by 
an increasing circle of readers as an authority on questions of 
hospital management, and on matters directly affecting the 
medical and the nursing professions. 

I must now find space for a few words about the Hospitals 
Association, the Home Hospitals Association, and the National 
Pension Fund for Nurses. Without denying the valuable co- 
operation he has received from others,it may be quite safely 
affirmed that these organisations owe their existence to the 
initiative energy and perseverance of Mr. Burdett. Several 
eminent physicians and hospital managers joined with him, in 
1884, in founding the Hospitals Association, the only institution 
of its kind in Great Britain. Its object is to reform the hospitals 
from within, and to aid managers and officials to make economy 
and efficiency the leading characteristics of these most valuable 
institutions. The annual income of our hospitals is said to be 
not less than £3,000,000, and the members of this Association 
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at their monthly meetings during their session, certainly offer 
salutary counsels upon the administration of these large funds. 
This Society has brought about reforms in many directions, and 
at the present time is concerned to establish a uniform system 
of book-keeping in the various hospitals, 

Mr. Burdett is the Vice-President of the Home Hospitals 
Association, and presided at the annual meeting of the present 
year. Afewsentences from his speech on this occasion will 
show at once the aim and success of this organisation, now 
twelve years in existence. One of the original objects, he said, 
was “to prove that it was possible to establish a Hospital, and 
to take people into it, and to make it pay its way—that is to 
say, that the whole of the revenues of the Hospital were to be 
derived from the payments of patients. It has paid its way 
every year,and now we see from the last report that it is in 
the same condition to-day as it has always been since it was 
first opened.... You have now nine institutions which have 
followed this Home Hospital (Fitzroy Square) situated within 
a very short distance of this house.” These few sentences show 
the idea lying at the root of this project,and the increasing 
imitation of what was successfully attempted at Fitzioy Square 
isa fact which speaks for itself. The setting apart of waccs 
for paying patients in our large hospitals ; the question whether 
many receiving free hospital treatment ought not to be paying 
patients ; and the question whether hospitals ought not to be 
supported by the State—these are all topics of great interest 
and occasionally become burning questions. No one needs to 
be told that the forward movement inaugurated at Fitzroy 
House, Fitzroy Square, has a most direct and influential bearing 
upon these much-debated points. 

“The National Pension Fund for Nurses ” is, in some respects, 
the most notable of all Mr. Burdett’s achievements. The class 
directly concerned is a large and deserving one. ‘There can 
scarcely be less than twenty-thousand nurses in this country. 
A correspondent assures me: “It would be impossible to find 
any other class, consisting of similar numbers, who are so en- 
tirely meritorious as trained nurses; I speak as a doctor, and 
know exactly what I am saying.” But even lay people, like 
myself, are aware of the revolution which has been effected in 
this whole matter of nursing. Through the experience of our- 
selves or of our friends—in hospitals or in private homes—we 
know something of the debt owed by the public to the nursing 
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profession, To have been able to provide, by a system of 
mutual co-operation, for the maintenance of nurses in old age 
or sickness, this is much, and demards the gratitude of the nurses 
themselves and of the general public. But there has been a 
wealth of benevolence called into this cause, which gives it a 
place of its own amongst pension schemes. The Directors, 
instead of taking fees for their services, have contributed many 
thousands of pounds for increasing the annuities of the benefici- 
aries. At the last valuation, the amount of the invested funds 
was upwards of £80,000. Of this, only half consists of nurses’ 
premiums, the other half (£40,000) being exclusively made up of 
free gifts to the Bonus Fund by directors and other friends of 
the institution. The total number of policies already issued is 
500, and there is a large number of proposals awaiting com- 
pletion. Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales is the 
President of the Fund,and the Prince of Wales is its Royal 
patron. To have brought this noble project to completion 
would be a splendid record of disinterested service, even if it 
stood alone. Mr. Burdett not only devoted time and thought 
to the fulfilment of this large task, but also bore the cost (some 
£500) of the actuarial and other preliminary investigations. 
Leaving the technical, or professional, or hospital side of this 
gentleman’s voluntary activities, a few words must be said of 
one of the philanthropic enterprises upon a larger scale which 
also engage his attention. During the past twelve months he has 
organised the Kensington Friendly Workers, adopting a plan 
which, if found successful at Kensington, is capable of being 
extended till the whole of the poor of London are brought within 
its operation. A large area has been marked off at North 
Kensington for the purposes of this experiment, and Mr. Burdett 
has been able to get the local clergy and the ministers of the 
various denominations to unite with himself, and with each 
other, in the work proposed. This is, in itself, no small thing to 
have accomplished, and must have taxed his diplomatic as well 
as his organising resources. He believes that sufficient money 
is contributed to relieve the poor of London if joint action could 
be secured in distributing it, but in the absence of joint action, 
some applicants for relief are helped over and over again, whilst 
other poor persons are left without help. Accordingly, a first 
necessity is that there should be an Agent who would thoroughly 
acquaint himself with the circumstances of all poor and strug-- 
gling people in the prescribed district. This part of the work 
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has fallen to Mr. Donald Mackenzie, by whom it has been most 
efficiently performed. The Agentis able to give all necessary 
information to workers as to the persons applying to them for 
relief, and over-lapping or downright fraud are in this way pre- 
ventible. The Society, however, is not limited even to this 
useful function, but also desires to provide actual relief in 
deserving cases, and specially to be able to send a suitable 
visitor in every case where visitation is needed, a visitor who 
will not perform the duty mechanically, but really interest 
himself or herself in the poor person visited. There can be no 
doubt that the plan is capable of several useful purposes ; in the 
district where it is in operation, it should be impossible that any 
one could die of starvation, or sink to anything approaching this 
stage of destitution without the knowledge—and so the help— 
of the charitable and humane ; it is perhaps the one real remedy 
against over-lapping, an evil which is an abuse of gifts intended 
for the poor, and does incalculable mischief in encouraging 
deceit and idleness amongst mendicants ; it also aims at pro- 
viding the particular kind of help most likely to benefit each 
individual case, instead of having one unvarying rule of relief 
for cases utterly unlike. If this plan is successful in one district 
of London, there is no reason why it should not be extended to 
each district of the Metropolis. People are not unwilling—if 
they knew how—to succour the poor or temporarily-disabled in 
their own districts. Mr. Burdett’s effort is to show them how 
it can be done most thoroughly, most economically, and most 
hopefully. 

I have far surpassed my usual limits for a biographical sketch. 
My excuse must be that, as Mr. Burdett accomplishes so much 
more than most men, it takes the greater space to draw even the 
outline of his busy and most useful life. There is a great 
responsibility attached to endowments like his ; a man holds 
such gifts in trust for the community. It is the more gratifying, 
accordingly, to find Mr. Burdett giving up his talents ungrudg- 
ingly for the good of others, and acting as— 

“ ever in the great Taskmaster’s eye.” 
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Find ~y 
WR. John Fullwood, whose water-colour drawings of 
ol Richmond and neighbourhood we had occasion to 
ed mention a month or two ago, has just been 
winning high praise for them at Birmingham. 
All the local papers give the collection unstinted 
commendation. The Daily Gazette says :—*“ Mr. 
Fullwood presents Thames scenery under all con- 
ditions and in widely varying lights, but throughout his grasp 
of the poetry of his surroundings as well as of the actual detail 
of each scene is firm and masterly. The colour is now soft and 
mellow, now bright and robust, and whether the light is the soft 
sheen of early morning, the almost blinding glare of midsummer 
midday, the rich glory of an autumn sunset, or the shimmering 
gleam of moonlight, the effect is real and impressive.” 

These drawings, however, form only part of the exhibition. 
In another room (at Mr. E. Chamberlain’s gallery) a number of 
the artist’s etchings are shown. Of them the Daily Post 
Says : 

“Mr. Fullwood is highly distinguished as an etcher. In the 
London exhibitions, in the Paris Salon, and in America, his work 
has received much well-deserved attention, and has been and is 
much prized. Many of the etchings here are of very large size 
and of wonderful workmanship. We were especially delighted 
with the treatment of the skies and distances in these works— 
the careless treatment of this feature, requiring the utmost 
delicacy and refinement, often to our mind spoiling an otherwise 
beautiful plate. Mr. Fullwood can be bold and vigorous where 
vigour is wanted, and his foregrounds are masterly in this way ; 
but his clouds are no mere scratches, they are most carefully and 
thoroughly drawn and modelled, and executed with remarkable 
refinement. There is not an etching on the walls that is not 
worth study ; and with time and space much might be said of 
them. It is almost invidious to mention any where all are so 
good, but among those which especially pleased us were the 
great etching of ‘Richmond Bridge’ with its lovely sky; ‘A 
Reedy Bank,’ ‘The Verdant Valley,’ ‘ Quivering Aspens,’ ‘ The 
Swallow's Haunt,’ ‘ The Gipsy Camp,’ ‘ When the Reaper’s work 
is done,’ and a lovely little etching—‘ Sunset on the Thames.’ ” 

Not the least interesting part of this exhibition was the dainty 
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little catalogue that was prepared for it—made dainty by four 
delicious little etchings from his drawings. Mr. Fullwood isa 
master in this branch of art, and his catalogue is worth its 
weight in gold. 


An exhibition of pictures, drawings, and sculpture, given on 
behalf of a fund for the widow and children of the late Mr. R. A. 
Ledward, was opened at the Royal Arcade, Old Bond Street, 
on the 8th December. It was a very interesting little collection, 
doubly interesting because contributed by artists for the 
benefit of the family of a deceased brother artist. One cannot, 
of course, criticise it as one would a regular exhibition ; it must 
he treated us the proverbial gift-horse. At the same time it 
is allowable to say that among the works contributed some 
were of distinct and exceptional merit. The most noticeable 
circumstance, however, was the fact that in both painting and 
sculpture, the new School of Art had the greater number of 
representatives. 


Of those whose works struck me the most I may mention 
H. A. Pegram, who contributed a very effective little decorative 
panel; Onslow Ford, who, amongst other works, sent a fine 
bronze of a “ Brittany Peasant ;” Hamo Thornycroft, a small 
replica of his well-known “ Mower ;” Harry Bates, a bas-relief 
entitled “ Zephyrus ;” W. Hunt, an oil sketch, (very effective) ; 
KE. Holmes, a charming little figure subject of children; and 
stirling Lee,a very fine bronze medallion. The contributions 
by A. D. McCormich, E. Dade, W. E. Norton, and F, Brangwyn 
were also well worthy of notice. Several of the deceased 
sculptors’ works were also on sale. His “Sympathy” and 
“The Young Mother,” exhibit very fine feeling combined with 
manipulative skill. 


Icannot congratulate Mr. Walter Scott on the latest volume 
—“'The Canterbury Poets.” His “ Painter Poets ” is as great 
a failure as some of the series have been successful. It is 
compiled by Mr. Kineton Parkes, and edited by Mr. William 
Sharp, and both these gentlemen allowed to pass the attribution 
of one of Byron’s best known verses to Turner, namely that 
from “ Childe Harold,” beginning, “ Battle’s magnificently stern 
array.” How such a thing could come to pass one cannot 
conceive. Then, again, the inclusion of a number of authors 
who, very little known as painters, are even more obscure as 
poets, still further detracts from the value of the book. 


Such a work might have a distinct value if real painter-poets 
only were given a place, instead of poor painters and worse 
poets. The best selections are those from Ford Madox Brown, 
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and the charming verses of his son, Oliver, who died on the 
threshold of a great career. Those of Blake, Rossetti, James 
Collinson, Shee, William Bell Scott, and a few others are like- 
wise welcome in such a collection. But with a little more 
pains some worthy additions might have been made. 


One of the artistic events of the past month was undoubtedly 
the dinner to celebrate the coming of age of the Graphic. It 
was a brilliant affair,and was made the more memorable from 
the circumstance of a number of the original artistic staff being 
present. One of them, Mr. H. Herkomer occupied the chair. 
Two other Academicians, Mr. Luke Fildes and Mr. Marcus 
Stone, were also among the guests. All these artists joined 
the staff when the Graphic was comparatively young and un- 
appreciated, Indeed, Herkomer may be said to have made his 
reputation on the paper; his second contribution being the 
first sketch of his famous picture, “ The Chelsea Pensioners.” 


A new Decorative Art Society has just been formed. It 
might have been thought that the Arts and Crafts covered the 
ground ; but no single society can do that. Each society is 
hacked by really good names, and each has its sphere of useful 
action. Decorative painting is daily becoming more and more 
a need of the time, and its alliance with fine art is of the 
happiest augury for good taste in the house, There is really 
no reason why the best art should be in museums and galleries ; 
its real place is in the houses we inhabit, and when we regard 
it more as a craft it will get there. 


Mr. William Hughes has just finished and put in place the 
fifth of a series of large paintings for the stairease of Lord 
Calthorpe’s house in Grosvenor Square. When finished the 
completed work will be almost unique, as the entire staircase 
will be decorated with pictures the subjects of which are the 
haunts of one or other of our larger British birds. Thus one 
canvas represents a swannery, another a heronry, and so forth. 


The one just completed has for scene a bit of Scotch moorland, 
with firs and the “ gay ” purple heather, and a loch in the middle 
distance. But these only form the background for the real 
subject. of the picture, Capercailzie. The birds are painted in Mr. 
Hughes’ best style, the whole forms a composition of fine colour 
and broad effect. 


Mr. Hughes is one of our best decorative painters, and it would’ 
be well for our art if we had more artists with such sound views 
on the true aim and purpose of art. There is no end of the 
making of pictures—-framed pictures, that is ; but what we want 
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-are artists who are capable of carrying out a scheme of decora- 
tion in our houses so that the whole will become “a thing of 
‘beauty and a joy for ever.’ 


“Turner's Richmondshire, with description by Mrs. Alfred 
‘Hunt, and an introduction by Mr. Mareus B. Huish” (Virtue). 
‘This important and imposing publication will be warmly wel- 
comed by most persons who are interested in art,and especi- 
ally by those who are interested in Turner’s art. The latter, 
:and the lovers of line engraving which was its handmaiden, will 
‘rejoice in having twenty of the master’s best works brought 
again to light. Mr. Ruskin reckons the Yorkshire drawings 
amongst Turner's greatest masterpieces, and has written many 
descriptions of the scenes as well as criticisms of the pictures. 
‘More use might have been made of his notes on the drawing of 
Kirby Lonsdale Churchyard, “and of its brook, and valley, 
and hills, and folded morning sky beyond. And unmindful 
-alike of these, and the dead who have left these for other 
‘valleys and for other skies,a group of schoolboys have piled 
their little books upon the grave to strike them off with stones” 
—an incident to which Mr. Ruskin has referred in several places 
‘in illustration of Turner’s pathetic power. 


Mr. Huish justly “ refers to the knowledge of cloudland con- 
veyed in these twenty drawings any one who has the temerity 
“to ‘question Turner’ s ‘right to undisputed sway as the king of 
sky-painters.” It is in the interpretation of Turner's skies 
that the old line-engravers were particularly happy. The 
“Simmer Water” and the “ Heysham ’ inay be referred to as 
-specially successful in this respect. 


[ have only space to say one word of the Hokusai Exhibition 
at the Fine Art Society. It is quite unique, and those who have 
‘not seen it should hasten 10 do so. No one with any artistic 
«sense can fail to appreciate the healthy naturalism which dis- 
tinguishes the great Japanese contemporary of our Blake and 


“Turner. STYLUS. 





DRAMATIC NOTES. 


N these notes, month by month, criticisms upon the- 
most important recent dramatic work will be 
given. They will be conjoint criticisms, that is, 
the work of two people,a man anda woman. The 
experiment is not absolutely new, as those re- 
peating it, have already made it elsewhere during 
the last twelve months. The kindly interest taken 

in this new method in dramatic criticism encourages its con- 
tinuance in the pages of 'TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


“ RAVENSWOOD ” AT THE LYCEUM. 
There are two tests amongst others as to the enduring excel- 
lence ofa play. First,that you wish to see it again; second, 
that it bears seeing again. ‘The vast majority of plays, of 


course, never fulfil the first requisite. Some, such as “ Nerves, 

recently played at the Comedy, fulfil the first and not the 
second, On the first time of asking, “ Nerves ” made one laugh 
consumedly, but on the second—no. ‘The piece hadn’t staying 
power. “Ravenswood” at the Lyceum, tried by the two 
canons above written,comes out triumphant. We saw it the 
first night, and we went on wishing to re-see it, until time came 
to our aid far on in December, aud we put the play to the 
second test. How completely it met this will be seen when we 
record that “ Ravenswood ” will bear, nay compels, the seeing 
yet again. 

And this is not simply for the acting’s sake. There are 
pieces, such as the “ Dead Heart,” that are revisited because of 
the acting in particular parts and in particular situations. But 
“ Ravenswood ” is a real play, and is fine literary work to boot. 
The first act especially is a model of dramatic workman ship, 
with its unforced bringing out of all the manifold antagonisms 
between the Scotch Montagues and Capulets. And, from quite 
another point of view, not less excellent is the conceptior of 
the last scene, in which, although no word is voucbsafed to us, 
there is yet “a whole history.” Even on the second seeing 
we are still of opinion that the novel climax as far as Lucy is 
concerned would have been more powerful than that invented by 
Mr. Merivale. With Ellen Terry in the part and Mr. Terriss 
playing Bucklaw so marvellously well as he does, the tremendous 
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ending of the “ Bride of Lammermoor” was possible and we 


confess to a hankering after it. Mr. Terriss, by the way, ought 
to be taken as a stereotyped example by all biological writers 
when they are dealing with the effect of the environment. He 
is, like all artistic souls, affected, for good and ill, by his sur- 
roundings. Compare his playing of the tin soldier hero in 
“Paul Kauvar” at Drury Lane, with his beautifully finished 
portrait of Bucklaw in “ Ravenswood,” on the same stage with 
Irving and Ellen Terry. 

Of these two last names, what is to be written that has not 
been written this many times? In the presence of great works 
of art there is not much to be said. The analysis comes after- 
wards. But the analysis of two such human complexities as 
the Ravenswood of Irving, and the Lucy Ashton of Ellen 
Terry, wants not a note, but an article, or a magazine. 

Immensely successful as the new play is from the artistic and 
commercial point of view—that these two should go together! 
yet there are to be wise and grateful changes in the Lyceum 
bill. Almost as this number appears,“ Much Ado About 
Nothing ” is to take up five-sixths of the week, and “ Ravens- 
wood ” to hold the Friday night. Is this a welcome portent ? 
Is it a sign that the prayers of many devout worshippers at the 
Lyceum are at length to be answered? Some of us have been 
pleading this long time past for variants to the text of a long 
run, And it looks as if the good example set by Beerbohm 
Tree at the Haymarket is to be followed by Henry Irving at 
the Lyceum. The other innovation—due entirely to the ini- 
tiative of the elder manager—the playing of “ Othello ” by his 
young people,is also an experiment,“ most sweet and com- 
mendable in its nature.” 


“ BEAU AUSTIN ” AT THE HAYMARKET. 


If it were in anything but such a good cause, the work that 
the Haymarket Company have to do just now might not un- 
fairly be voted by them as rather hard. They have to keep 
going such small matters as “ A Village Priest,” “ Called Back,” 
“The Red Lamp,” “ Captain Swift,” “ Beau Austin,” “ Comedy 
and Tragedy,” and goodness only knows how many new plays. 
We are bound to confess that when we meet any of the members 
of Beerbohm Tree’s Company they groan mildly in the spirit and 
are troubled. But it is only necessary to point out to them, 
from the easy and virtuous position of the outsider, what ex- 
cellent artistic work they are doing, for them to forget, tempo- 
rarily, the hard labour, mental and physical, that it really does 
involve. 

Here and now we can only make a note or two on the newest 
and most original of the Haymarket productions. That is, Messrs. 
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ve Henley and Stephenson’s “ Beau Austin.” It is a piece of fine 
at flavours ; flavour of manners—of character—of language, and 
8 something much more than mere flavour in the way of passions 
le and emotions. How good the work is, and how thorough an 
- artist Beerbohm Tree is are shown by the wonderful way in 
n which all concerned breathe the atmosphere of seventy years 
d ago. As with all the highest artists, Beerbohm ‘Tree is not 
h only artist himsel., but the cause of art in others, He has the 
power of infecting and informing those with whom he has to 
t do, although, mark you, the material upon which he has to work 
s is, in all cases, very plastic. The selection of the plastic art- 
- material is, of course, in itself another distinguishing charac- 
8 teristic of the artist, and it would be difficult to get finer material 
n than Miss Rose Leclercq, who looks as if she had stepped out of 
a picture, except that she is a speaking likeness of Miss Foster;— 
l Fred Terry, a magnificent foil im method, style, physique, 
' to Beerbohm Tree;—Mr. Kemble, a worthy successor to Mr. 
: Brookfield in the part of the Beau's valet.;—Mrs. Tree for such 
; a part as Dorothy Musgrave! (this and her Marguerite in 
“The Village Priest” are, to our thinking, much the best things 
) she has done) ;—Miss Aylward, very charming and really natural 
as the maid. 
: Those who watch with interest the gradual working-up of our 
younger actors and actresses, are delighted to see Mr. Robb 





Harwood playing the part of Anthony Musgrave. Nobod 
should be so proud as Mr. Harwood to be reminded that he has 
served at the Haymarket Theatre in capacity after capacity, 
from the simplest up to the playing of important parts. He 
is somewhat over weighted m Anthony Musgrave, but itis a 
brave and intellig-nt straggle with a by no mews an easy part. 
Comparisons are inevitable in criticism, and in comparing Mr. 
Harwood’s playing with that of the original Anthony, Mr 
Maurice, personally, our verdict would be given in favour of the 
latter representative. 

The play is, apart from everything else,a good example of 
the wisdom of these occasional performances. Fine-flavoured 
as “ Beau Austin ” is, it is a question whether the flavour is not 
too fine for the gross palate of the many. By the many, we 
mean, not the “ people,” but the well-fed, well-wined, half som- 
nolent folk of the stalls and dress-circle. Whilst, therefore, 
“ Beau Austin” would probably hardly lend itself to a long 
run, itis an ideal piece to be played on occasion, and to draw 
audiences of what the Beau would have called “ elegant and 
exquisite taste.” 


“THE PHARISEE” AT THE SHAFTESBURY. 


Too good a play, we fear, for the many as defined above, and 
too honest and outspoken a play. The many, even in its most 
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sleepy moments knows that these things be. He—and she— 
know that the skeleton in the Landon’s s house i is lurking grimly 
in the cupboard at the home they will be driving to anon. And 
in their conventional policy of shutting the physical eyes to 
everything unpleasant—forgetting that thus the mental vision 
becomes all the more vivid—they naturally hold it not honesty 
to have these things thus set down. Probal ily the Egyptian 
diner looked with no well-favoured eye upon the bearers of the 
corpse through the banquet-hall. 

And yet let it be here again recorded that in “ The Pharisee ” 
we have an original English play dealing with great and 
vital problems, in a strong, manly, and womanly fashion ; that 
as a mere drama itself it is exceptionally powerful, and tremen- 
dously interesting from start to finish; that the treatment of 
the most important situations is new and admirable ; and that 
the acting of Miss Wallis, Messrs. Waller, Waring, and Marius 
is of the very highest order. 


“ JANE” AT THE COMEDY, 
Withoutdoubt Mr. Hawtrey, his syndicate ane the public have, 
after some trying, scored a big success in“ Jane.” Written by 
Messrs. Harry Nicholls and W. Lestocq, both past masters in the 
acting art, it was a foregone conclusion that the piece would 
be an acting one. It smells of the footlights rather than of the 
lamp, it depends upon situations rather than dialogue. It is 
not literary, but is in a limited sense of the word dramatic 
More accurately it is histrionic rather than dramatic. ‘“ Jane” 
both the part and the piece isadmirably acted. Lottie Venn 
is irreproachable and unapproachable in this particular type of 
character, Of course the character is an impossibility just as 
the play is—just as all plays and all characters are. But 
granting the initial wildness, surely no woman living could play 
such a part as she does and make the extravagant not extra- 
vagant. Mr. Hawtrey is the champion liar on the English or 
on any other stave. Theatrically speaking, he has a forehead 
of brass and a conscience a similitude to a duck’s back. His 
effrontery isnot unblushing. Inthe Lexicon of his youth there 
was no such word as blushing. Possibly, the prudish may 
dispute the question whether such plays and such acting as 
Miss Venn’s and Mr. Hawtrey’s is high’ art, but that they are 
artistic and wonderfully clever even “the most strait-laced will, 
struggling against a mixture of laugl.ter and protest, confess. 
Mr. Brookfield’s “ Wilkam” is on ‘the same level with the 
other two performeis, Miss E. Murray Ewell, Mr. Kembel and 
young Master Saker are all as good as can be,so is Miss Ada 
Murray and so is the baby. 
ALEC NELSON, 
E. M. A. 
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